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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
N Wednesday the Allies presented their Peace terms to the 
German delegates in the Trianon Palace Hotel at Ver- 
sailles, On Thursday the world, impatient after six months’ 
waiting, was informed of the terms, which have been the subject 
of endless speculation and controversy. We comment on them 
elsewhere. Here we will only say that the Peace which has 
been drafted with such pains seems to be a good Peace, taken as a 
whole. The proposed Treaty applies only to Germany. She is 
required to abandon all her political interests and claims beyond 
ker own frontiers, and those frontiers are pushed back on the 
west and the east and in Slesvig so that she will lose a sixth of her 
territory and a tenth of her population. She is also required to 
disarm, and to admit her liability to pay the bill for the war 
which she made so wantonly and so wickedly. The Allies will 
deal with Germany’s allies in due season; and Germany will 
have to recognize beforehand the settlement to be made with 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and with her Bolshevik 
friends, 





The draft Treaty, of which an official summary was supplied to 
the Press, concerns the five great Allied Powers and the twenty- 
two smaller Allies on the one part and Germany on the other. 
It begins with the Covenant of the League of Nations ; Germany 
is required to accept the constitution of the League, to which she 
may be admitted hereafter when she has shown signs of repent- 
ance and given proof of a desire to be a good European. Germany 
is then asked to recognize the new States of Poland and of the 
t'zecho-Slovaks, to admit the independence of German Austria, 
to agree beforehand to the recognition of any other new States 
which the Allies may create, and to regard as null and void the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty and all other agreements which she had 
made with any part of Russia since the Bolsheviks came into 
power. The Allied resettlement of Europe will, in fact, be binding 
upon Germany. 


The new frontiers are carefully defined. Belgium is to have 
the little ‘no man’s land” of Moresnet and the Walloon com- 
munes of Malmédy, Eupen, and Prussian Moresnet, which 
Prussia annexed in 1815. The “scrap of paper” of 1839 
fueranteeing Belgian neutrality is abrogated, and may be 
replaced by a new Convention. Luxemburg will no longer form 
part of the German Tariff Union. To the west of a line drawn 
thirty miles east of the Rhine Germany must not maintain any 
armed forces or forts of any kind. France, of course, recovers 
Alsace-Lorraine with the Rhine bridges, the railways, and all 








other property belonging to the German State or to German 
ex-Sovereigns. Further, France obtains full ownership of the 
coal-mines in the Saar Valley, which will be governed for fifteen 
years by a Commission, consisting of a Frenchman, a native 
inhabitant, and three others neither French nor German, all 
appointed by the League of Nations. After fifteen years, the 
inhabitants will decide by vote on their political future. 


Germany is required to cede to Poland nearly all the provinces 
of Upper Silesia, Posen, and West Prussia, with a population 
approaching five millions. In the Polish districts of East 
Prussia an Allied Commission will replace the German authori- 
ties, and will then ask the inhabitants to vote by secret ballot on 
the question whether they will be Polish or German subjects. 
The frontier district round Memel, which is Lithuanian, will be 
ceded to the Allies in trust for the future Lithuanian State. 
Danzig is to be a free city, under the guarantee of the League. 
But it will be within the Polish Customs frontier, it will be 
represented abroad by Poland, and its main railways, docks, 
waterways, posts, and telegraphs will be under Polish control. 
With a little goodwill and energy, the Poles may easily regain 
their historic position inside the “free city” and keep the 
Germans under control. 

In Slesvig the German troops and authorities are to with- 
draw, giving place to an International Commission, which will 
take a vote in Northern Slesvig as a whole and in parts of 
Central Slesvig by communes. Denmark will then occupy 
those territories which have voted for reunion with her. Heligo- 
land is to be completely deprived, by German labour and at 
Germany's expense, of its ‘fortifications, military establish- 
ments, and harbours,” and is to remain a bare unfortified rock. 


Outside Europe Germany “ renounces all rights, titles, and 
privileges as to her own or her allies’ territories.’ She gives 
up all her colonies and her property in them. She surrenders 
to China her concessions at Tientsin and Hankow, and agrees 
to return the ancient astronomical instruments which Count 
Waldersee stole from Peking in 1900-1. She abandons her 
property in the foreign concessions at Shanghai and Canton. 
She cedes Kiaochau and all her rights and railway properties 
in Shantung to Japan. She gives up all her special Treaty 
rights and properties in Morocco, Liberia, and Siam. She 
recognizes the British Protectorate in Egypt, like the French 
Protectorate in Morocco. The whole edifice of German political 
influence abroad, laboriously built up by force and craft through 
many years, has crumbled into dust. 


To render possible a general limitation of armaments, Germany 
is required to demobilize within two months of Peace and to 
abolish Conscription, the General Staff, and the Reserve of 
Officers. Her Army is to be limited to one hundred thousand 
men. She is forbidden to manufacture or import poison-gas, 
liquid-fire, or tanks or armoured cars. Her arsenals are to 
be suppressed ; the manufacture of munitions is to be strictly 
limited. The export, as well as the import, of guns and shells 
is absolutely forbidden, so that Krupp’s once profitable trade 


is killed, 


The German Navy, after two months from peace, must not 
exceed six battleships of the ‘Deutschland’ type, six light 
cruisers, twelve destroyers, and twelve torpedo-boats, with 
a total strength of fifteen thousand officers and men recruited on 
Germany must surrender all her interned 


a voluntary basis. 
warships and certain others now in German ports, as well as all 
submarines. She is forbidden to build or to purchase any * U’- 
boats. Further, she must demolish the forts commanding ** mari- 
time routes between the North Sea and the Baltic,’ especially 
the Kiel Canal, and must cede fourteen of her submarine cables 
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to the Allies. A most important clause provides that Germany 
shall not maintain any military or naval air forces, and must 
deliver up all her aircraft within three months. 





The ex-Emperor William is publicly arraigned ‘‘ for a supreme 
offence against international law and the sanctity of Treaties.” 
The Allies will ask Holland to surrender him for'trial by a special 
Tribunal of five Judges appointed by the five great Allied Powers, 
Military Courts will try other persons accused of violating the 
laws of war, and Germany will be expected to surrender them. 


As for reparation, Germany is required to admit her responsi- 
bility for causing loss and damage to the Allies by an aggressive 
war, including not only injury to civilians, maltreatment of 
prisoners, and so on, but also the cost to the Allies of pensions 
and separation allowances. Germany’s total obligation is to be 
determined by an Allied Commission before May, 1921, and to be 
discharged by thirty annual payments. But she is to pay within 
two years the sum of £1,000,000,000 in gold or goods. Further, 
she is to issue bonds to the Allies at specified dates and rates of 
interest for a total of £5,000,000,000 in gold, on account of the 
Allied claims. She must reeognize her duty to replace the Allied 
ships destroyed by her, “* ton for ton and class for class,’ and has 
to deliver up all her large merchantmen over 1,600 tons, half of 
her smaller ships, and a fourth of her trawlers, besides building 
a million tons of new shipping for the Allies in five years. 


Germany, moreover, is required to assist in restoring the 
devastated areas of France, Belgium, Serbia, and other Allied 
States, by supplying cattle, machinery, and so forth. She is 
to deliver coal to France equal to the output of the wrecked 
mines round Lens and Douai for ten years. An interesting 
clause provides for the reconstitution of the Louvain Library 
by taking manuscripts, rare books, and prints from the German 
libraries, for the transfer to Belgium of the wings (now at Berlin) 
of Hubert and Jan van Eyck’s famous altarpiece at Ghent, and 
for the restoration to Medina of the Caliph Othman’s Koran. 
These are small but very significant matters. 


It is provided that Alsace-Lorraine is not to bear any part of 
Germany’s pre-war debts, as Germany in 1871 refused to take 
over the province’s share of the French Debt. Similarly, 


Poland will not * share in certain German debts incurred for her | 


oppression.” In other respects, the ordinary rule will apply, 
that ceded territories bear a proportionate part of the National 
Debt. The Mandatory Powers will not be responsible for 
German debts. Germany’s interests in the Near Kast, such as 
the Baghdad Railway, and elsewhere are all to be renounced, 
at a valuation which will be credited to her. 





The Treaty contains important provisions for the inter- 
nationalizing of the Elbe, the Niemen, and the Danube, and for 
the control of the Rhine. The Allies are to be accorded rights 
of transport over the German railways, and Bohemia, the inland 
State, is to have her own “free zones” in the harbours of 
Hamburg and Stettin. The Labour Convention completes the 
As a guarantee for its execution, the Allies are 
to occupy the Rhineland for fifteen years, but will evacuate the 
Cologne bridgehead after five vears, Coblenz after ten, and 
Mainz after fifteen years if Germany observes the Treaty in good 
faith—or sooner if she complies with all her undertakings. 


Treaty proper. 








M. Clemenceau, in presenting the draft Treaty to the German 
delegates, told them that they had fifteen days within which to 
present their written observations. No oral discussion would be 
permitted. The Allies would then reply, and fix a time-limit for 
Germany’s final answer. The draft of this “ second Treaty of 
Versailles,” as he significantly termed it with a reference to 1871, 
had, he said, “ cost us too much not to take on our side all the 
necessary precautions and guarantees that this peace shall be a 
lasting one.” 


The German Foreign Secretary, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
who is a cousin of Count Bernstorff and a typical member of 
the old Prussian ruling caste, replied at length to M. Clemenceau. 
He admitted that Germany was broken, but he refused to 
admit that Germany was solely responsible for the war. The 
Imperialism of all European States had, he said, ‘“ chronically 
poisoned the international situation.” He revived the old 
fable about the Russian mobilization being theimmediate cause of 
the war. He was ready, he said, to confess that Germany had 
wronged Belgium, but not that Germany alone had conducted 











| 


| 
| 
| 
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war in a foul manner. He asked for a neutral inquiry into war 
crimes. He appealed to the “ Fourteen Points” for g « peace 
of justice.” He professed Germany’s readiness to help in 
reconstructing Belgium and Northern France. It was not ig 
the interest of Europe to impose excessive burdens on Germany 
who must, he said, be-admitted to “a free and rising League of 
Nations.” He hoped that the draft Treaty might prove to be 
acceptable. Germany was ready to take up her “ heavy Jot” 
if peace was established on a firm basis. ; 





It was announced in Paris on Wednesday that President 
Wilson would propose to the Senate, and Mr. Lloyd George to 
Parliament, “‘an engagement, subject to the approval of the 
Council of the League of Nations, to go immediately to the 
assistance of France in the case of an unprovoked attack by 
Germany.” The importance of a Triple Defensive Alliance of 
this kind is obvious and far-reaching. It supplements the 
Peace Treaty, and strengthens the League of Nations at the 
very point concerning which France is naturally anxious and 
uncertain. We hope that the Senate will be able to approve. 





Signor Orlando and Baron Sonnino returned to Paris oy 
Wednesday, in time to represent Italy when the German del 
gates were summoned to the Peace Conference. It is rumoured 
that a compromise has been reached on the question of Fium, 
The port is to be administered by Italy under a mandate forte; 
years. Meanwhile another port will be constructed for th; 
Southern Slavs. When the new port is finished, Fiume will 
become an Italian possession. The difticulty in regard to Kiao 
chau and the Shantung railways has been settled in favour o’ 
Japan. The Allies had agreed last year that Japan's Treaty o 
1915 with China should hold good. President Wilson hy 
followed their lead. Japan, after acquiting all Germany 
Treaty rights in China under the Peace Treaty, will the 
modify them by agreement with the Chinese Government. 

We have already given some examples elsewhere of what th 
wiser minds in all classes in America feel about [reland and the 
United Kingdom. Here is an extract from a letter just received 
by us from a very typical American of the present day, a Repub. 
lican who is yet sympathetic and helpful towards the Adminis 
tration :— 

‘“As to Ireland. The Sinn Feiners are spectacular, ani 
newspapers write for their Irish contingent, but the great mass 
of us cannot see how you can tolerate them as independent s 
near you. Stop subsidizing them and playing into the hands ot 
the hierarchy, and treat them without fear or favour.” 


There could hardly be a better statement of the Spectator polics 


| and it is significant to find it so ably formulated for us in America 


| troops, advanced cn Budapest. 


| desire to fight. 


by an American. 


The Jewish Bolsheviks, who formed a sort of Administration 
at Budapest in March when Count Karolyi resigned in despai 
have collapsed. The Allies first tried conciliation, sending Genera 
Smuts to find out whether Bela Kun and his confederates would 
observe the Armistice. As the Bolsheviks proclaimed thei 
alliance with Lenin and began to attack the Rumanians and t! 
Czechs, the Allies promptly sct the armies in motion. TI 
Rumanian and Czech forces, supported by French and Serbian 
The Bolshevik 
though expert in robbing and murdering civilians, showed no 
The regular Magyar troops, refusing to tak 
orders from Jewish adventurers, joined the invaders. 1 
occupation of Budapest will clear the air, and give the decen! 


merce naries, 


| Magyars an opportunity of reorganizing their State, which, 





instead of being a powerful monarchy, will henceforth be 4 
small peasant republic. If Hungary had been occupied by the 
Allies in November last, much trouble would have bcen saved! 





Munich was recaptured from the Bavarian Bolsheviks at the 
end of last week after sharp fighting in the streets between the 
«Red Guards ” and the Government troops. The city sustained 
considerable damage. It is reported that before the final attack 
the Bolshevik leaders ordered their hostages to be murdered: 
Prince Albert of Thurn and Taxis and his wife, the Countess 
Westarp, the well-known painter Seidlitz, and others, it 1s 
said, were done to death in a cellar by Russian mercenaries, 
By way of reprisal the insurgent chiefs, when captured, were 
shot. The ringleader Levien, a Russian Bolshevik with a very 
bad record, got away in an aeroplane but was caught when bh 
landed. Perhaps after this taste of the horrors of war the 
Munich people will settle down quietly. 
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As a contrast to Herr Noske’s success in restoring order at 
Munich, we must note that a correspondent, to whose letter the 
Times gave prominence on Tuesday, predicts renewed trouble 
at Berlin. Lenin, he says, has twenty-five thousand Russian 
agents in Berlin, who are corrupting the idle workmen by lavish 
bribes in paper money. The Government, he declares, are 
weak and cannot survive the shock which the Allied Peace 
terms will produce on a public that has failed to realize the 
meaning of defeat. The industrial classes are longing for an 
Allied occupation to give them the order and security which the 
Rhineland enjoys. They would almost welcome a refusal to 
sign the Peace terms, or a Bolshevik uprising which might force 
the Allies to go to Berlin. The influx of Russian paper money 
has produced a temporary outburst of high living, but impedes 
the restoration of commerce. Lenin’s idea in printing and circu- 
jating endless millions of worthless rouble notes and forged 
foreign notes is apparently to destroy the value of currency 
throughout Europe. 


consciously, has applied the same method to titles, which have | 


Jost much of their value by being so lavishly and injudiciously 
distributed. The Honours List, like currency, cannot be expanded 
at will without losing its worth. 


The military situation in Northern Russia has improved, 
South of Archangel the Bolsheviks last week attacked the 
Allied positions and were repulsed with great loss. Our gunboats 
are now able to move up the Dvina, which is free of ice, and to 
co-operate with the troops who were harassed by Bolshevik 
rivercraft. South of Murmansk the Allies have beaten off 
Bolshevik attacks and advanced close to Lake Onega. Between 
that lake and Lake Ladoga the Karelians have risen against 
the Bolsheviks and cut the railway by which the enemy draws his 
supplies. If the Finnish Army were to move, it could doubtless 
occupy starving Petrograd without much difficulty. ‘The Bol- 
sheviks ave hard pressed also in the Volga region by Admiral 
Koltchak’s victorious army and in the Don Cossack region by 
General Denikin. They have, however, been allowed to occupy 
Sebastopol, which was evacuated by alarge Allied force, and they 
are said to be massing troops on the Dniester for an attack on 
Rumania. Divided counsels in Paris, rather than Bolshevik 
strength, seem to be the true explanation of these isolated 


successes for Trotsky’s hordes. 


The Prime Minister last week accepted in principle the 
important proposals made by the Joint Committee of the 
National Industrial Conference for a standard working day 
and a minimum rate of wages in every trade. He said in his 
letter, which was read to the Committee, that a Bill was being 
drafted to extend the principle of the cotton operatives’ Ten 
Hours Act and the miners’ Eight Hours Act to all other industries. 
Forty-eight hours would constitute the normal working week, 
with exceptions, such as for farm labourers at harvest time, 
or for seamen and domestic servants. In regard to minimum 
tates of wages, the Prime Minister said that he would appoint 
a Commission to work out a scheme, as the subject was full 
of difficulties. He recommended the Conference to set up a 
National Industrial Council, whose first task should be to con- 
sider the urgent question of unemployment. It would be well 
if the Government on their part were to consider the question 
on its positive side. Industry will revive speedily if Depart- 
ments cease to hinder it, and if Ministers by pursuing a steady 
and cautious policy promote confidence in the business world, 

Lord Fisher was in a facetiously communicative mood when 
the American Luncheon Club entertained Mr. Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary to the United States Navy, on Monday ; and he made 
one or two points of autobiographical interest. He recorded that 
King Edward, after telling him that he (Lord Fisher) was ‘‘ the 
best-hated man in the British Empire,” added : ‘‘ Do you know 
Iam the only friend you have ?”’ Later Lord Fisher was able 
to congratulate the King. ‘‘ Do you remember that you backed a 
winner? Every one is saying what a sagacious King you are. 
The betting was a thousand to one.” Lord Fisher quoted with 
appreciation an American Admiral’s speech in reply to his 
British “hot air’’—‘It was a fine old hen that hatched 
the American Eagle.”” When he became First Lord, Lord 
Fisher was asked by Mr. Goschen about his politics. ‘‘ Mr, 
Goschen, I have voted consistently for both sides. I vote for 
whoever gives most money to the Navy. .... Whether a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a Radical, or a Socialist, or a 
blue-blooded Tory does not matter so long as he hands out the 
money,” 


The Prime Minister, consciously or un- 








| 











The Joint Committee to inquire into the Government motor 
depot and repair works at Cippenham, near Slough, sat for the 
first time on Friday week. Sir A. R. CG. Atkins, late Director 
of Supplies and Transport at the War Office, said that he had 
suggested the scheme early in 1916, when storage for the spare 
parts of Army motors and a central repair shop were greatly 
needed. Nothing was done till Lord Inverforth went to the 
War Office in 1917; after consultation with independent 
experts, he sanctioned the proposal, which was confirmed by the 
Treasury last April. The witness said that the War Office now 
owned eighty-two thousand motor-lorries and tractors; when 
the war began it had only forty-seven, with the right to use 
seven hundred others in return for a subsidy. Seventy or 
eighty per cent. of the lorries could be repaired, and the work 
would take seven years. The figures illustrate the importance 
of the motor-lorry in modern warfare. Without the motor, the 
troops would often have starved and the guns would have 
been silent, 


At the Royal Academy Banquet last Saturday, the first sinca 
May, 1914, precedent was followed—the precedent which pre- 
serves eminent British statesmen from the danger of being 
tempted to discuss the Arts, possibly with more goodwill than 
knowledge. Thus Sir Rosslyn Wemyss discussed naval affairs, 
and Sir Douglas Haig the gallantry of his Army. The Prince of 
Wales, however, linked up the Arts with a national question 
at least as vital and urgent as the welfare and efficiency of the 
Services. He discussed the housing question with intelligent 
sympathy. ‘ We all wish to see our fellow-countrymen happy, 
healthy, and contented, and we are agreed that this end cannot 
be attained without securing decent and comfortable homes for 
others, the blessings of which we ourselves enjoy. . . . This 
pressing need must be boldly faced and boldly handled.” The 
Prince reminded his audience also that what the Services owed 
to camouflage during the war they owed in no small part to a 
distinguished Royal Academician. 

Lord Durham appeared before the Coal Commission on 
Wednesday, to give evidence about his mining royalties and to 
be cross-questioned by Mr. Smillie about the old legal theory of 
land tenure. We cannot help wishing that the witness had 
shown some knowledge of the subject, and exposed forthwith 
Mr. Smillie’s absurdities. Why did not Lord Durham quote 
what Lord St. Leonards said about land-owning? It was 
something of this kind. “Theoretically no subject is sup 
posed to have an absolute property in land, but if he obeys 
a few simple legal rules he can deal with the land exactly as 
he likes, and as if in theory he possessed the most absolute 
ownership.” 


Lord Durham should have gone on to give Mr. Smillie a little 
elementary information as to the principles of ownership as 
regards all property. He should have said: Ownership in law 
is a difficult thing to define exactly, but, speaking generally, a man 
is the owner of whatever the law allows him to sell to another. The 
rights of property are in effect these rights which the law allows a 
man to exercise and for the exercise of which it gives full protection. 
But again and again the State has increased and emphasized the 
landowner’s power of sale. Its whole policy hitherto has been 
to free the land and untie the landowner’s hands. The techni- 
calities that Mr. Smillie quoted out of Blackstone and the text- 
books are merely a mediaeval theory invented in order to cover the 
Royal pretensions to tax and exact military service from th« 
landowners. The feudal theory that you did not own land but 
merely held it for and from the King was especially emphasized 
by William the Conqueror and his successors. But of course 
there was plenty of land-owning in England long before this 
piece of feudal theorizing was invented. Happily the English 
Kings were never able to carry their theory to the point of 
confiscation, and therefore holding from the King came to be the 
equivalent of absolute possession. 


At the request of several of our readers we have decided to 
reprint in a pamphlet the four articles entitled ‘““Church and 
State: a Vindication of English Erastianism,” by “J. St. L. 8.” 
which have appeared in the last four numbers of the Spectator. 
The pamphlet will be published at 6d. When all the arrange- 
ments huve been made we will inform our readers further. 


Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 5} per cent.April 5,)917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——. 
THE PEACE TERMS. 

TEXHE Peace is a good Peace. At least, if we may take 
it for granted that the précis writer has given us a 
just summary of the long and complicated terms, we can 
see no departure from what it was always the intention of 
the vast majority of the British people to aim at—a Peace 
which, though necessarily very severe in rendering harmless 
the rabies of German militarism, should in no part of the 
world plant the seeds of future wars. There must be no 
sowing of the dragon’s teeth which will rise up, when the 
period of germination is fulfilled, in crops of armed men. 
Of course there are difficulties—only too many of them— 
and we have continually called attention to them in dis- 
cussing some of the illogicalities of the League of Nations. 
In such a complicated problem all difficulties cannot 
possibly be removed, though we think many more might 
have been removed. But apart from the speculative 
nature of the League of Nations, there remained the possi- 
bility of a very much greater peril to the world than any- 
thing that the Covenant might contain—that was the 
possibility that in order to quiet the importunity of some 
aggrieved member of the Alliance, a flagrant act of in- 
justice, such as the assigning of a tract of territory to alien 
ownership, might be perpetrated. We repeat that we can 
discover no such blunder. No one would expect that 
the principle of Self-Determination could be applied with 
precise accuracy. Here, there, and everywhere there must 
be a certain overlapping of nationalities. Perhaps the 
most obvious case of assigning a population to what that 
population might allege to be alien ownership is the in- 
corporation of an Austro-German strip in the new Czecho- 
Slovakia. We cannot go into all the details of that arrange- 
ment, but we are satisfied that the decision of the Conference 
was unavoidable. The line of least difficulty, where all 
lines were difficult, was followed. There was absolutely 

nothing wanton or perverse in the decision. 

The publication of the terms is a great and solemn 
oceasion in our history. But we go further than that, and 
say that it is also a glorious occasion. In the hour of 
victory we have not been false to our trust. We have 
shown the severity of judges in whose keeping is the peace 
and order of the world; we have spoken to the criminals 
in the manner in which criminals ought to be addressed ; 
but we have not shown a spirit that is petty, vindictive, 
malicious, or extortionate. No doubt some Englishmen 
will declare their dissatisfaction with the money terms ; 
but we venture to think that if the Prime Minister can keep 
a cool head, and stand fast by his terms on the ground that 
they are just and far-seeing, and not regard them as designed 
to purchase the fickle favour of some immediate bidders in 
the political market-place, he will find himself on very 
firm ground. The Peace, again, is what it ought to be— 
a dictated Peace. We sincerely hope, though we cannot of 
course feel any certainty in the matter, that the Germans 
will have enough sagacity to accept the terms bodily. The 
salvation of Germany lies in accepting the assistance of the 
Allies, which will not be withheld unless the Allies are met 
by contumacious and obstructive methods, Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau’s speech at Versailles was not altogether 
reassuring. We should have much preferred a rom and 
ample apology. Thatof course would have been his strong 
suit, for Germany of to-day professes to be an entire break- 
away from the old régime. It would have been a very easy 
matter for him to offer an apology on behalf of a system 
for which he was not responsible and which is no longer in 
existence. But a false Prussian pride prevented him 
from doing even that. 

Though many questions are provoked by the Peace 
terms, we fancy that three will rise above all others in the 
mind of the nation. These are: (1) Do the new boundaries 
of States really remove as far as possible the grievances 
of races? (2) Does the Peace really put an end to the 
plague of militarism? (3) (This is much less important, but 
it will be asked not less than the others) Are the Prime 
Minister's electoral pledges redeemed ? 

As regards the new boundaries, France in a geographical 
and racial sense should be satisfied with getting Alsace- 
Lorraine, and with the ownership of the Saar coalfields. 


arr 
also all be satisfied. None of them could haye got me 
without exciting grievances among their neighbours, 
Poland has certainly received more than was expect ‘a 
Though the Kiel Canal is to remain in German hands, it 
will be open to the navies and merchant fleets of the “aa 
world in times of peace. We retain our opinion, hewewn: 
that it would have been better to place it under an inter. 
national administration like the Danube. 

We turn now to the military and naval terms imposed 
upon Germany. We truly believe that they mean the 
end of militarism. That is a tremendous fact. No one 
ought to run away with the idea that we shall enter at 
once into an Elysium of peace, for while the world jg 
threatened with Bolshevistic robbery under arms there cay 
be no thought of dispensing with many soldiers an 
many ships. Our work is not yet done. But the way ix 
open to the goal; we see it lying plainly ahead of us at the 
end of the path, and it is shining in the sun. No great 
nation except Germany has ever wanted to pester the worl 
with a constant rattling of sabres, the clicking of arrogant 
military heels, and blasphemous invocations of the Almighty 
in the interests of a bullying country determined to dictate 
to everybody else and insult them when she could not 
dictate. The manacles, therefore, put on the German 
military wrists are heavy and tight, but not too much go, 
Germany will have an army and a navy just big enough 
to do their proper police work. Heligoland is to be dis. 
mantled, but not to be blown sky-high. We are glad the 
island is to remain as a shelter for hard-pressed fishing 
craft. Let us hope that it will once again become a resting. 
place for migrating birds, as it used to be in the old days, 
The birds would be fit emblems of a lasting Peace. It 
would have been most wasteful to blow up Heligoland, 
Some people talk of the island as though it somehow 
generated a military and naval strength of its own. It 
was dangerous, of course, only in the degree in which 
German strength was dangerous. It was dangerous 
because of the use to which Germany put it. If German 
strength is strangled, Heligoland can do no more harm 
than a gun without a cartridge in it. 

As regards the indemnities Germany is to pay, they are 
of a strictly provisional kind, as really everything has yet 
to be decided by a Commission. The only certain thing is 
that one thousand million pounds shall be paid within the 
next two years. There is, however, a general estimate 
that Germany will be able to pay at least five thousand 
million pounds, for that amount is demanded on account 
On the whole, we believe that the Allies have taker 
the right course. They intend, as we have con- 
tinually urged that they should, to make Germany 
admit her full responsibility for the whole cost of the war. 
That is a moral responsibility which Germany must acknow- 
ledge before the bar of the world. But when we come te 
the question whether it is wise in our own interests to try 
to make Germany pay beyond the uttermost farthing 
which she is practically able to pay, we are considering 
another matter altogether. What does a sensible business 
man do when he is owed a large amount of money by a 
firm in shaky financial conditions? He extracts an 
acknowledgment, before the Courts if necessary, of what 
exactly he is owed, down to the last halfpenny. But the 
last thing he will do is to cheat his own pocket by pressing 
the debtor company so hard as to drive it into the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. The happy mean has to be chosen as much 
by nations as by private traders. If expectations are 
fulfilled, Germany will pay off the estimated five thousand 
million pounds in thirty years. The term, however, may 
be prolonged. And if militarism is really ended, we shall 
in effect get an enormous payment by being relieved of 
the upkeep of bloated armaments. Another point entirely 
to the good is that Germany is to surrender all her large 
merchant vessels and half of her smaller vessels, and is to 
build during the next five years a million tons of shipping 
and hand them over to the Allies. It is a most satisfactory 
fact that after a rather ominous silence the “ ton-for-ton ” 
policy is to be insisted on after all. No doubt Mr. Lloyd 
George used reckless and unwise language at the General 
Election, but we think he will have little difficulty in proving 
that, whatever-impression he may have intended immedi- 
ately to create by his words, he guarded himself sufficiently 
in the letter of his pledges to be able to say that he has 
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THE IRISH REPUBLICA CONSPIRACY FOR 
RECOGNITION, 


We believe that the South at heart does not 


“* JENNINGS : ; , ; 
Jt wants to establish the right to decide 


want secession. 


or itself. i$ aes ‘ . ‘ 
Pe coats t Gentlemen, it’s no good hiding this thing in a 


comer. It’s got to be settled. 1 said the other day that 
Fort Sumter would be held as long as we could hold it. I said 
it because 1 know exactly what it means. Why are you in- 
vesting it? Say, if you like, it’s to establish your right of secession 
with no purpose of exercising it. Why do you want to establish 
that right? ... ltis a Union that stands for common right. 
That is its foundation—that is w hy it is for every honest man 
to preserve it. Be clear about this issue. . . . We won't break 
up the Union, and you shan’t. In your hands and not in mine 
ig the momentous issue of civil war. You can have no conflict 
without yourselves being the aggressors.” —(Abraham Lincoln, 
by John Drinkwater.) 
fNXHE nation knows by experience that Mr. Lloyd 
| George never thinks. We are told that it is a 
commonplace among his colleagues and friends that he 
yever reads. Is it too much to hope that he will go to the 
play? If then it is not asking too much, let him go to see 
Mr. John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln at the Hammer- 
emith Lyric. He will there hear of something to his 
advantage, and to the advantage of the nation. If he 
will pay attention to Scene ii., he will learn how a great 
statesman, English-speaking and English-minded, Abraham 
Lincoln, handled a situation very much like that with 
which Mr. Lloyd George is now confronted in Ireland. He 
will also see before his eyes how a second-rate man, Mr. 
Seward, half self-seeking politician and half timid senti- 
mentalist, dominated by the idea that he can smooth 
over everything, gets himself, and so his country, enmeshed 
in the toils of a dangerous intrigue—a conspiracy from 
which the nation is freed by the insight and judgment 
of a brave and true man willing and able to see facts, 
not as he would like them to be, or as it is momentarily 
convenient to pretend they are, but as they are in reality. 
The scene to which we allude is that in which the 
two clever Southern diplomatists capture the plausible 
and nimble-witted Seward for the policy of Recognition— 
ie., of recognizing the claim of the South to exercise the 
right of Self-Determination, to become independent and to 
break up the Union. They plead, of course, that the 
greater part of th, South has no desire to exercise the 
right which they claim, and that the recognition of the 
abstract right will indeed so greatly soothe Southern 
feeling that the exercise of the right will never be claimed. 
In brief, the essential thing is to allay the bitterness of 
Southern feeling by a plain and loyal acknowledgment of 
the right. But though Seward lets the Southern net close 
round him, Lincoln will have nothing to do with it. He 
sees the snare, and realizes how in a case like this words 
are sharp-edged realities. He repudiates the sophistries 
ef Recognition with all his force. And remember that the 
situation that Mr. Drinkwater has handled so dramatic- 
ally, and with so. wonderful a flair for h.story and politics, 
Was no unimportant or accidental phase in Lincoln’s 
career, This question of Recognition was a test question 
to him and to all his ablest followers. He would never 
tolerate the slightest shadow or suspicion of a shadow of 
Recognition—i.e., of the right of Self-Determination in the 
South. That was a thing which the Northerners instinct- 
ively resented and rejected as if it were something vile and 
unclean. Its mere suggestion threw every true Northerner 
into a passion of anger and indignation. This may be seen 
in a@ hundred memoirs and histories, and last but not least 
in The Education of Henry Adams, lately reviewed in these 
columns. If our Government had played with Recognition, 
the Adams trunks would have been packed that night for 
instant departure. Mr. Lincoln's Government soon made 
it clear in London, and to the rest of the world, that they 
would not tolerate Recognition at any price. The State 
that recognized the independence of the South would 
incur the deadly enmity of America. Our recognition of 
belligerency of civil war as contrasted with mere 
rioting and treason-though it was in no sense Recognition 
of the South, was regarded with anxiety and suspicion, and 
as something in its essence unfriendly, Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell, though they never properly under- 
stood the nature of the quarrel, were fortunately always 


1.0, 





sound in regard to actual Recognition, but Mr. Gladstone’s 
rhetorical hailing of the South as a nation was never 
forgotten or forgiven by the North. When towards the 
end of the war the Emperor Napoleon III. and the French 
Government began a diplomatic campaign in favour of 
Recognition—a campaign which we sternly opposed— 
America for the first time during the struggle felt a sense of 
gratitude to Great Britain and of kinship with us. Recog- 
nition of nationhood was the touchstone by which every 
act of international policy was tried and tested. . 

We have dwelt upon this point, and upon the attempt to 
involve first Seward and then Lincoln and the whole 
Government in Recognition through a diplomatic intrigue, 
because, as we have said above, this in essence is the 
situation of the hour, Though exactly what has happened 
is still shrouded in mystery, we know enough to understand 
that a most dangerous conspiracy has been on foot, and is 
being worked out at the present moment, for committing 
Mr. Lloyd George and the British Government to a virtual 
recognition of an Irish Republic. We are on the point 
of being committed, not merely to Ireland's claim to Self- 
Determination, but to her right to deprive North-East 
Ulster of that right. A hostile Republic is to be set up at 
our very doors under the presidency of Mr. de Valera, 
a man who has openly declared himself and his patty 
the allies of Germany, and whose party were in fact the 
subsidized allies of our enemies. As if this were not 
outrage enough, there comes the claim for five hundred 
million pounds to be paid by the British taxpayer to the 
men who refused even in the cause of human liberty to 
bear their share of the military burden, and who almost 
alone among the populations of the world lived war-free 
throughout the struggle under the protection of the British 
Flect, hoping and praying for the Kaiser’s victory ! 

Mr. Lloyd George appears to have been visited in Patis 
by three Irish-American Roman Catholic politicians, fit 
descendants of the Irishmen who at the very crisis of the 
Civil War tried to drive a dagger into the heart of the 
American Union, and who, but for Lincoln’s firmness and 
courage, would have ruined the American people. These 
representatives of Mr. Johnson White and Mr. Caleb 
Jennings of Mr. Drinkwater’s play have gone to Paris, 
and have wheedled Mr. Lloyd George or his representatives 
into a series of negotiations of the most dangerous kind, 
negotiations which we have a perfect right to describe as 
we have described them—.e.,as a conspiracy for Recognition. 
Mr. Lloyd George should have met the approaches made to 
him with as determined and as disdainful a refusal as that 
of Abraham Lincoln. He should have told his visitors 
that, although he and the British Government are deter- 
mined to do justice to Ireland, the notion of the breaking up 
of the Union of the British Islands and the establishment 
of an independent and hostile Irish State cannot be con- 
sidered for a single instant. Recognition, whether men- 
tioned openly or sequestered in some ingenious form of 
words, must be a bar to any and every form of negotiation 

the thing which can never obtain, but must always 
forbid, the right of audience. Instead of Mr. Lloyd George 
acting with truth and frankness, qualities which if employed 
would have brought their own reward, he is alleged (there 
is still a faint hope that the whole thing may be a night- 
mare of lies and rumours) to have granted special facilities 
to the three Irish-American intriguers to visit Ireland and 
to confer with the head of the so-called Irish Republic, 
Mr. de Valera—a man, remember, who from the point of 
view of English law and English fact is a prison runaway. 
Imagine Lincoln thus humiliating himself and his nation 
by some such act in regard to the South either before or 
during or after hostilities! One would have thought that 
even Mr. Lloyd George would have had enough sense of 
his own dignity and the dignity of the great Empire he 
represents to have said: “I will not telerate, much less 
facilitate, negotiations with Mr. de Valera until he has 
surrendered himself to the prison authorities from whom 
he escaped, and has expressed regret at having repaid the 
humane and easy treatment he received by breaking out 
of prison.” Mr. Lloyd George, however, when it comes to 
Irish affairs seems to be not merely ready but anxious to 
invite kicks and to cultivate humiliation upon humiliation. 
If Mr. Lloyd George had not himself put Mr. de Valera in 
prison as a sequel to the first amnesty, his willingness to 
allow the Republican negotiations without even an apology 
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from Mr. de Valera would have been just intelligible. As 
it is, recent events can only be regarded as a gross personal 
indignity in which the whole British nation is bound to 
share. Unhappily Mr. Lloyd George must be regarded as 
in a sense our representative. 





AMERICA, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND IRELAND. 


W* have made our protest in regard to Mr. Lloyd 

George's latest instance of levity. We are sure 
that it is a protest that will not only find a response in 
millions of British hearts here and throughout the Empire, 
but will also find an echo amongst Americans when they 
have the subject properly laid before them. All we shall 
do in what follows is to back up our protest by recording 
one or two salient facts which govern the situation, though 
they are facts which our Home Rulers find it convenient 
to ignore. The first fact has to do with the recognition of 
the claim of all Ireland, one and indivisible, to be an abso- 
lutely independent Republic. Recognition here is claimed 
on the plea that it will induce the Southern Irish to accept 
a good deal less than they now a ay to demand. It is 
the policy of letting the tiger smell a saucer of blood in 
order to induce him to take bread and milk later on quietly 
ind “ like a good kind pussy’! Try to disguise the facts 
as we may, this claim is in truth nothing more or less than 
the denial of the right of Self-Determination to North-East 
Ulster while claiming it for the South and West. Hitherto 
there has been a certain amount of camouflage about the 
matter, or at any rate a stubborn refusal on the part of the 
Home Rulers to meet the point honestly and squarely. At 
last, however, we find the Westminster Gazette, in one of 
its moods of smooth and simpering cynicism, admitting the 
fact that Self-Determination, though all very well for Celts 
and Roman Catholics, for the haters of England, and for 
the allies of Germany, is not the sort of thing that agrees 
with the loyal Protestants of North-East Ulster. What 
other meaning can we attach to the following passage, 
except that the Westminster Gazette agrees with the foreign 
critics that Self-Determination is a Constitutional luxury 
too delicious to be tasted by the million inhabitants of 
North-East Ulster? It is meat for their masters. It is 
applicable to the anti-British Irishmen and to Finns, 
Rumanians, Transylvanians, and the people of a dozen 
other Ulster-like localities, but not to North-East Ulster !— 

“We have a dozen excuses, of course. We can say that 
they are a turbulent and impracticable people ; we can say 
that we wanted to give them Home Rule, and would have given 
it, but for Ulster. But however good we ourselves may think 





these explanations, we shall do well to realise that none of them | 


are accepted by our foreign critics, who remark that almost 
every nationality has its Ulster and that many of them present 
even more difficult and perplexing problems than Ireland.” 
Speaking of the Irish situation generally, the Westminster 
(Gazette proceeds — 

“It is, in fact, idle to suppose that we can shut our eyes to 
the present state of Ireland and say simply that it concerns 
no one but ourselves how we govern it. It concerns nearly 
all our Dominions, more or less ; it concerns deeply and vitally 
our relations with the United States. American statesmen 
are bound to tell us that British-American friendship, on which 
so much depends for the future of both countries and the werld, 


is liable to serious difficulties and sets-back, so long as Ireland | 


remains discontented and unsettled.” 

These words are useful for affording further indications of 
the lines upon which the great betrayal is to proceed. We 
are not even bidden to do a little wrong in order to secure 


a great right, but are in effect told by the editor of the | 


Westminster Gazelte that we must do wrong to ourselves 
and to North-East Ulster in order to purchase the goodwill 
of the British Dominions and of the American people. 
So infatuated is the Westminster Gazette with its desire to 
smooth matters over in Ireland by throwing North-East 
Ulster to the wolves, and accepting the recognition of 
Irish claims though they may lead straight to humiliation 
and disaster, that it even abandons the animosity which it 
has recently displayed towards Mr. Lloyd George and 
gives him a hypothetical pat on the back. It will find a 
sign of grace in him if he will only go back on his pledges 
to the men of the North. The passage in regard to the 
Prime Minister is worth quoting, since it contains perhaps 
the most unblushing piece of political sophistry which has 
ever disgraced even the Irish controversy. Mr. Lloyd 


George’s unfair and ignominious betrayal of the interests of 


he British people and of his pligh 


word in the matter 
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of Irish Conscription is twisted round into another wro 
to Ireland, instead of being, which of course it "B 
grievous wrong to England, Scotland, and Wales. 
our Allies, European and American :— 

** We look in vain for any signs of constructive policy on the 
Government side. Having destroyed the most promisin, 
chance of a moderate settlement by the untimely and futile 
proposal of Conscription, most of our Tory politicians toa 
newspapers are now complacently assuring themselves th " 
Home Rule is dead and that martial law is the right medisin 
for Sinn Feiners. We should like to think that the Prime 
Minister wes resisting this disastrous conclusion, and the Sis 
that certain Unionist papers are raising @ hue and cry agains, 
him may, we hope, be taken as a sign of grace:on his part.” 


Was, a 
and to 


In regard to the ignominious plea that we must not dare 
to do what we think right in Ireland for fear of the 
Dominions and America, we will only say that the right 
policy and thesafe policy for English statesmen is always to 
tell the truth and to act on the truth—to take the line of 
justice and common-sense, and not to walk with trembling 
knees and drawn faces for fear that we may be misjudged 
. F ° rr ‘ ’ 5 
in the Empire and in the United States, 

The notion that in any section of the English-speaking 

. . ~ e,e ¢ . 7 ‘ 1) 
world the Irish agitator and politician is beloved is a pure 
delusion. The Irish vote is no doubt an unmitigated 
nuisance in almost every English-speaking community. 
and, being what they are all the world over, politicians 
are always glad to use England as a kind of lightning. 
conductor for Irish intransigency. But in reality neither 
the Dominions nor America are half so Irish-ridden as the 
Home Rulers would like us to suppose. In the Dominions 
the case of North-East Ulster and of Britain as a whole is 
well understood by the majority of the population, and in 
America what has always been plain to those who knew the 
facts is now becoming plain to the people at large. We 
gave some examples last week of true American opinion 
on the Irish question. We will give one more because 
it is a very striking instance, and is to be found in 
the work, not of a politician, but of an American Naval 
observer, Mr. R. D. Paine, who speaks out of the fulness 
of his heart, and not with any thought of politics either 
here or in Ireland. Here is what he says about Ireland in 
his latest book, The Fighting Fleets (Constable, 10s. 6d. 
net) :— 

** When it came to fraternizing with the Irish natives of the 
port, the American sailor suffered disillusions, and his views of 
conditions, political and social, were radically changed. There 
were hundreds of lrish-Americans in the destroyers. One could 
not imagine a fighting ship without them, but they, too, lost 
much of that sympathy for down-trodden, martyred Ireland 
which had been absorbed at home. It would be foolish to gloss 
the situation over. The American Fiece!t was insulted, jeerid. and 
regarded as a hostile force because it had sailed acrcss the sea 
to help England in the conimon cause against the enemy, This 
attitude was naturally resented, nor did it help matters when 
publicly, from the pulpit of the cathedral, these officers and 
sailors were denounced as dissolute ruftians who had invaded 
Ireland like vultures, ready to corrupt the young men end ravish 
the young women. Such monstrous falsehoods as these were 
commonly believed. They were spread deliberately, flaming the 
spirit of the American visitors into open hostility. The Irish 
problem was none of their affair, but they demanded a square 
deal. The streets were filled with young Lrishmen who refused 
to volunteer for the war and defied England to conscript them. 
They paraded and drilled with Sinn Fein banners and talked of 
armed rebellion, idlers and wasters while the rest of the world 
strove in blood and tears to save democracy and humanity from 
obliteration. Here was the significant aspect of it, that these 
American sailors, candid, simple, open-minded men, had hitherto 
felt no great love for England, but rather a sentimental leaning 
toward the wrongs of the Irish. A few weeks in Lreland’s ports 
and waters and they could be heard discussing it in this fashion: 
‘Could you beat it? Im Irish myself, and yet I'd give a 
month’s pay to erack the head of a Sinn Feiner. And they wont 
let mo at him, with a navy petrol at every corner and no chance 
to get out of town.’—‘ You said it for me. They rake up every- 
thing England ever did to them in the past, from the time of 
Oliver Cromwell. For the love of Mike, says England with her 
back to the well, tell me what you want and I'll give it to you. 
And they can’t agree among ’emselves what the civil they do 
want.'— They would fight each other at the drop of the hat if 
England left them be, son. You can see it for yourself. Take 
the old man that’s a father to me at home. A hard parent he 
has been, with a crooked temper and a handy pair of fists. If 
I found him down on his back with a couple of thugs beating 
his brains out, do you think I'd kick in his ribs and help them 
murder him? That's the Sinn Feiner,—-the lad that curses us 
and wants to help the Germans.’—‘ Well, I have no head at all 
for Parliaments and Conventions and the Rights of Ulster, but 
the kind of Irish that spit on the Stars and Stripes because we 
came across to lend a hand,—they can go plumb to hell. How 
about it ?’” 


lf ever an Englishman loved America, it is the present 
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writer; but he knows, and all true Americans know, that 
we shall gain American goodwill far more quickly and far 
more solidly if we inspire her with respect than if we cringe 
and crawl before her and try to buy her favours through 
surrendering to the least respected and least sound of her 
own population—the Irish mobs in her great cities. The 
Americans are keen judges of things and of men. In spite, 
then, of all the talk and all the bluff, our statesmen may 
be sure that in dealing with the Irish question the nearer 
they get to Abraham Lincoln’s standard in the matter of 
Recognition, and the farther they recede from that of 
Mr. Seward, the more they will gain honeur and sympathy 
throughout the United States. 





HOW TO FIGHT BOLSHEVISM. 


UR readers may remember that we printed on 
March 29th a letter from Lord Sydenham describing 
the admirable aims of the National Unity Movement. The 
object is to resist such violent revolutionary tendencies 
—such a nightmare of class prejudice and class privilege— 
as may be roughly summed up under the name of Bol- 
ghevism. The National Unity Movement is of course not 
an anti-Labour movement but a pro-Labour movement ; 
for no one is more closely concerned in the maintenance 
of law and order, and in preventing the will of cranks, 
extremists, and iconoclasts from prevailing over the will 
of the vast sound majority, than the genuine working 
man himself. We have now received some literature from 
another body called the National Security Union, which is 
working on very much the same lines. Its aims are to 
protect the public against the growth of lawlessness ; to 
maintain the public services; toenlighten the nation about 
the activities of Bolshevism; and to mobilize patriots 
in order that justice may be secured for all labouring 
men as against the privileges of the few who masquerade 
as Democracy. Most wisely the National Security Union 
states explicitly that it is quite foreign to its intention 
to set itself up as a judge of the merits of trade disputes 
or to interfere in strikes, except in the event of their 
threatening to dislocate the industrial arrangements of 
the country or destroy the personal liberties of the people. 
For all we know, there may be other organizations of a 
similar kind. It would be advisable, in our opinion, that 
they should all join forces. 

We want to draw attention here, not to the general 
principles of the National Security Union, but to a particular 
scheme which we understand has been laid before it. The 
idea is that, when particular groups of the community 
attempt to obtain advantages for themselves by violence 
and intimidation, those who represent the majority should 
be prepared to resist by a counter-movement, employing 
force if that should be necessary. An example of such a 
counter-movement attracted a good deal of attention in 
Germany recently. The threat of a general strike of the 
“workers”—as though all self-respecting people, to 
whatever class they belong, were not workers !—was met 
by the professional classes with a declaration that the strike 
would be ract by a strike. The doctors said in effect: 
“If you will not bake my bread, I will not cure your ill- 
nesses.” The shopkeepers said in effect: “If you are 
going to hold up the traffic, I shall not even attempt to 
eep my shop open. So far as I am concerned you can go 
without, for not an ounce of tea or a pinch of tobacco 
shall you buy from me.” The Civil Servant said in effect : 
“Tf you are going to make life impossible, I will show you 
exactly how impossible it can be made. The Departments 
shall all be deprived of their clerical staffs and will be shut 
down. You think that your general strike will lead to 
negotiation. But no means of negotiation shall be left.” 
The school teacher said in effect: “If you are going to 
starve me, you cannot expect me to teach on an empty 
stomach. I shall bar the doors of my school and throw 
your children back on your hands. They will give you 
something to think about during your enforced idleness.” 
Thus the so-called Middle Class to the so-called Working 
Class in Germany. The principle here involved was 
absolutely sound. Every one has a right to live, even 
though he be one of those sorry miscreants who advance 
the well-being and safety of all mankind by labouring with 
their brains at, let us say, mechanical science, or thera- 
peutics, or the principles of education. If attempts at 








holding up the nation in the interests of a small class 
—attempts like that recent one of the “ Triple Alliance ’— 
should be made again in Great Britain, counter-movements 
are sure to be organized as a regylar means of either 
preventing social warfare or endidg it. The scheme 
ee. nape to the National Security Union suggests a par- 
ticular method of resisting violence. It takes into account 
the peculiar expedients by which Bolshevism in Russia 
and elsewhere has won its successes, and tries to meet the 
Bolsheviks on their own terms. 

Bolshevism has progressed by overcoming resistance 
piecemeal, or, as oilers would say, in detail. In Russia 
millions are at this moment calling themselves Bolsheviks 
because if they did not they would either be starved or, 
if important enough or troublesome enough, would be put 
against a wall and shot. If there had been any unity or 
capacity for co-operation in Russia, such successes for 
Bolshevism could never have come about. As Burke said 
of the French Revolution : “ If they had thought it possible 


such things would happen, such things would never 


have happened.” Non-Bolshevik Russia, unheeding, un- 
believing, and unprepared, was captured. Now apply these 
facts to the situation here. There is not the least need, in 
our opinion, to write in alarm about the prospect. Such 
changes as we see coming over the country day by day are 
to the good, and encourage the hope that the nation will 
settle down quietly to win its way back to prosperity. 
The heart of the country is always for moderation. Nothing 
could show this more plainly than the recent by-elections. 
It was felt that the Prime Minister had been given too clean 
a sheet of paper to write his policy on, and that it would 
be good for him to feel that the country had criticism to 
offer, and was, moreover, able to put on the curb. But 
this balancing process was not, and never is, a violent swoop 
towards pulling down everything that exists. There was 
certainly nothing revolutionary init. At all these elections 
the Labour vote was comparatively small. But although 
there is nothing to be alarmed at in the prospect, it is still 
always right and necessary to be prepared. The National 
Security Union, as we have said, reveals the persistent 
Bolshevik propaganda in this country. One of the 
manifestoes of the British Bolsheviks, reproduced by the 
Union, says that working men have nothing round them 
“except a hedge of laws, laws, laws which must be weeded 
out by the sickle of red revolution.”” Another manifesto 
declares that “ unofficial committees ’’ must everywhere 
be formed in order to supplant the elected Trade Union 
leaders. These leaders are regarded as figures of sawdust 
serving the purposes of a constitutionally governed country, 
or, as Bolsheviks would say, a country governed by Capital. 

Imagine the Bolsheviks working on their now familiar 
lines, and bringing their activities to a head in some par- 
ticularly disgruntled industrial town in the North of 
England. At a given moment they would raise the red 
flag, and an armed band of some strength would begin 
to destroy opposition piecemeal. Setting to work in a 
certain street, they would overcome one household afte: 
another, and it would be fairly easy by such a process tc 
take over enough streets to form a strong garrison ol 
Bolshevism. Many of the terrified victims here, as in 
Russia, would join the movement, thinking that they were 
aiding in what was obviously a success. The Sinn Feiners 
managed to seize the most important points in Dublin in 
their Easter Rebellion of 1916, and it is clear that such 
things could happen again. If one town succeeded in 
keeping the red flag flying for several days, neighbouring 
towns might join in the revolt if treated with the same 
methods. In the end, of course, sanity would overcome 
insanity, and law and order would prevail in the usual 
British way. But meanwhile much injury, much loss, 
and many casualties would have been incurred. Worst of 
all, what could be described as a partial or local success 
could always be pointed to as an encouragement for further 
risings. The feature of the proposal laid before the Nationa] 
Security Union is that all good citizens who are true demo 
crats, and believe that the will of the majority is better 
than the will of the few, and that it is in the interests of al 
that law and order should be maintained, should allow 
themselves to be enrolled. They would promise to help 
their fellow-citizens in resisting revolution if called upon 
to do so. There would be absolutely nothing irregular or 
illegal in this enrolment, which would indeed be only a 
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glorification of the law. For the law now requires that 
every man when called upon to help the police in their 
duty shall do so. There is no suggestion that the enrolled 
citizens should go through any kind of drill, or should ever 
be asked to undertake duties at a distance from their homes. 
This is a case in which the French proverb holds good : 
“The best is the enemy of the good.’ People who are 
“fed up” with fighting and drill would almost certainly 
refuse to submit themselves to any kind of drill or practice 
in manoeuvring against what many of them will regard as 
an imaginary danger. All that is suggested is that, if the 
word were given, the law-abiding residents of a particular 
street should meet together at an appointed spot in that 
street. That would prevent them from being overwhelmed 
in detail. The author of the scheme most wisely remarks 
that, if force should be resorted to and a riot should occur, 
it would be the duty of law-abiding citizens to disappear 
into their houses upon the appearance of either the police 
or the military. Otherwise it would be impossible for men 
in uniform to distinguish between friends and foes. 

We lay the whole idea before our readers for their con- 
sideration. The greatest of the advantages of the plan 
seems to us to be that the good citizens would probably 
never have to be mobilized. The fact that an organization 
existed to bring the mass of citizens into opposition to the 
riotous and self-seeking few would be in itself enough to 
prevent any attempt being made to raise the red flag. 
Another advantage of a different kind, but most valuable 
in itself, would be that the organization would be instruct- 
ive. The very act of membership would remind every one 
of the truth that, though good democrats are bound to 
yield to the voice of the majority, nothing should ever 
induce them to yield to the threats of a minority. 





LORD FRENCH’S INDISCRETIONS. 


| ORD FRENCH is a Field-Marshal on the active 
4 list of the British Army; he is also  Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In spite of these facts, he has 
thought it well to hand over to the Daily Telegraph for 
publication a narrative of the part he played in the war 
which contains many personal accusations and comments 
of a provocative or recriminatory nature. We do not 
know how it will be possible to assert the reality of the 
King’s Regulations if any hot-blooded junior with a griev- 
ance who wishes to rush into print can point to the awful 
example of the Field-Marshal. It is true that most wars 
have left their harvests of recrimination. The Crimean 
War and the Zulu War yielded their scandals of 
personal controversy, and Marlborough’s controversy is 
of course famous. But we had hoped that this war, 
having exhausted physical energy, might also have 
exhausted the mental reserves of energy necessary for 
personal calumniation. It would be pleasant to say 
nothing about the whole matter, but Lord French has put 
silence out of the question. He is acting as virtual Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland. Suppose that Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien, whom he bitterly attacks, were called upon 
by the War Office to serve in Ireland. What would happen 
then? Lord French has created an impossible situation. 
We shall pick out only one or two main points from 
Lord French's narrative. He says that Sir Douglas 
Haig at the beginning of the war advised that British 
troops should not be landed as soon as possible, but that 
we should wait to see how the fighting went before deciding 
‘at what point we could give most help to the French. If 
Sir Douglas Haig thought that, there was of course nothing 
whatever discreditable in it. He may have been right or 
he may have been wrong. At all events Lord French's 
statement is very interesting. A much more important 
passage is that in which Lord French blames Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien for fighting the battle of Le Cateau. It will 
be remembered that Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien commanded 
the Second Corps of the original Expeditionary Force, and 
at Le Cateau held up a German force three or four times as 
strong as his own. His reason for standing his ground 
and accepting battle against this enormous force with its 
avalanche of artillery was that his men were too tired to 
continue the retreat. He considered that they could do 
better in a pitched battle with its preliminary respite than 
by continually retiring, which meant in practice walking 
in their sleep, After the battle Lord French paid Sir 





Horace Smith-Dorrien high compliments; he said that 
Sir Horace had saved the left wing of the British Army 
and that hardly any other officer could have done it. Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien’s feat seemed all the more wonderful 
because the French General Sordet, owing to the exhaustion 
of his horses, had not been able to come up in time to rein- 
force the British Second Corps. Lord French now gave 
that General Smith-Dorrien unnecessarily lost more than 
fourteen thousand officers and men and some eighty guns 
at Le Cateau; that his men were not really too tired ty 
continue to retreat; and that in fact he exposed the 
British Army to the loss of three out of its five divisions 
“ The enemy,” he says, “ flushed by this primary victory. 
would have pressed in on the flanks of the First Corps, 
cut off their retreat, and continuing his combined front and 
flank attack would have almost certainly pushed the wholu 
Allied Army on their line of retreat, and thus a stupendous 
repetition of Sedan might well have resulted.” This 
sounds bad, but we are entitled to point out that what 
might have happened did not happen. 

What is the explanation of Lord French's change of 
opinion? He tells us that he wrote his despatch after 
the battle of Le Cateau in haste; and that he had not 
then appreciated how much the two French Generals who 
came with reinforcements had helped Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien, nor how brilliantly the officers and men under Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien had redeemed their leader’s mistake, 

The next regrettable piece of rancour concerns the late 
Lord Kitchener. There were many rumours at the time 
about the reasons for Lord Kitchener's hurried visit to 
Paris on September Ist, 1914. Lord French tells us the 
whole story from his point of view. The British and French 
Armies were still retreating ; the battle of the Marne had 
yet to be fought. The question was when the Allied Armies 
should turn on their pursuers and take the offensive. Some 
critics have always held that Marshal Joffre might have 
given the word sooner. Lord French says that on August 
30th Marshal Joffre asked him to cease retiring and give 
battle between Compiégne and La Fére. But Lord French 
thought his men unequal to the strain at that moment and 
refused. It was then that Lord Kitchener rushed over to 
France, evidently believing that Lord French's refusal 
was a blunder. Lord French says that Lord Kitchener 
came over in a Field-Marshal’s uniform and * assumed the 
air of a Commander-in-Chief ” rather than that of a Secretary 
for War. The substance of Lord French's story is that he 
took the line that a Secretary for War had no right to 
dictate to a Commander-in-Chief of the armies in the field. 
There was a rough-and-tumble dispute in the presence ol 
several witnesses, which ended by Lord Kitchener going 
out of the room and inviting Lord French to discuss the 
matter with him privately. Fortunately the dispute ended 
amicably. Lord Kitchener gave way. In connexion with 
this quarrel— unpleasant in itself, but still more unfortunate 
in the occasion of its revelation—we must read Lord 
French's statement that during the retreat Lord Kitchener 
sent no reinforcements at all, while the British nation were 
being assured that all losses were being made good. We 
shall not pretend to say what verdict will ultimately be 
delivered on these rival statements, but it is safe to make 
a comment on the part Lord Kitchener played. 

The creation of the New Armies by Lord Kitchener was 
the most amazing feat ever accomplished by a Secretary 
for War. As we see the matter, almost every soldier of 
authority without exception was telling Lord Kitchener 
that the fate of the British Empire was being decided there 
and then during the retreat from Mons. Lord Kitchener 
had already formed his opinion that Germany could never 
be beaten unless immense British armies were brought inte 
the field, and that if the original British Army were driven 
into the Bay of Biscay even that disaster must be accepted 
rather than that all the officers and non-commissioned 
officers in England capable of training fresh soldiers should 
be sent to the front. He saw that if all our instructors 
were used up, military paternity, so to speak, would cease : 
the propagation of soldiers could not be continued. He 
therefore deliberately accepted what seemed to many peop!* 
to be an appalling risk —accepted it in what to other people 
may have seemed a heartless manner —in order that the 
great New Armies might be created. He was like Athanasius 
contra mundum. He held to his view; he was justified ; 
and he triumphed. The other sie of the shield, as we see 
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the matier, is that, having created these wonderful armies found nowhere else. Giving is a perfectly natural and perfectly 
Lord Kitchener tried to keep too much of the administration | innocent pleasure. The Churches have done well to make it a 
jn his own hands. That is a matter which we need not | part of Divine worship, and perhaps there is no pleasure so 
go into now. A practical illustration of his temperament, unalloyed for a good man, or more particularly a good woman, 
however, is seen in this very incident which Lord French | as giving from a superfluity. We shall be told, of course, 
relates. Lord Kitchener was Secretary for War, and that the gift which means sacrifice holds a deeper joy. That is 
very likely, if he had demanded the position, could have | quite true; but we are not talking of joys but of pleasures, 
been instead ommander-in-Chief In the field; but he | Besides, if we cast aside sentiment, the gift which means sacrifice 
could not possibly be both. If he tried to be both, Lord | means also suffering. We suffer and give for conscience’ sake. 
French was perfectly right to resist him. We give from a pity which makes our hearts bleed. We cannot 
But we have written quite enough. We sincerely hope | refrain, though we do it with an effort, and cannot help, if we are 
that if any of those officers whose actions are impugned | human, longing sometimes to get our gift back, wishing bitterly 
chould feel able to restrain themselves and postpone con- | that those better able had relieved us from the burden, thinking 
troversy they will not hesitate to do so. After all, they | with indignation, perhaps with envy, of those who could so 
need not be in a great hurry. Everybody knows that | easily have done what has cost us so dear. A good many 
there are two sides to a question, and even Lord French feelings besides joy enter into such a giving. It is not a method 
cannot pretend to say more than that he is expressing his | of sunning ourselves. But the man who gives and never misses 
own opinions. it does sun himself—and the effect of the sun is very gracious. 
Again, if we take the point of view of the receiver, there is a 
GIFTS AND GRACES, peculiar pleasure in a gift which has cost the giver nothing bué 
aan : a kind thought. The recipient takes it, as it is given, without 
IPVHE art of giving is & very gracious one, and we suppose | much consideration. Hehasnocompunction. He values the gift 
that as an art it will die out. As a virtue generosity | for what it is ; perhaps the graciousness of its bestowal! enhances 
js obviously eternal; but generosity is not exactly a grace, or | it somewhat. His pleasure in its size or beauty or munificence 
at any rate not the sort of grace that goes together with “ an | js not in the least marred by the thought of the giver’s sacrifice. 
air.” If we ever get to the state of social salvation which we | He does not feel he must use it sparingly and conscientiously 
all ardently desire, and towards which we do really appear | because it has been hardly earned, given with difficulty, missed, 
to be soaring, almsgiving will be a duty of the past, and we | and not quickly forgotten. If all this were true, he would, if he 
suppose “ gratuities will give offence ; though certain irregular | jg g good fellow, treasure it far more, disregard its intrinsic 
payments for service rendered may still remain customary. | value altogether perhaps. It would very likely “ bring tears te 
There are no thoughtful and moderately young men or women | his eyes,” but it would not bring laughter and gaiety to him. 
who would doubt that the change will be immensely beneficial. But, it may be said, all this is so if the giver and receiver 
They will not, however, be able to forget, if they are sensible come face to face, but the charity of the rich goes too often 
folk at all, that people as thoughtful as themselves belonging through a medium. Without doubt; but the actual giving, 
to the near past believed the exact opposite. Thirty years | so long as a man does not miss it, gives pleasure. It is one of 
ago the most enlightened philanthropists believed without .* | the best traits of human nature, and the present writer cannot 
shadow of doubt that while charity might ennoble, State aid help believing that the sense that it comes, in however round- 
must deprave. It was far better, they thought, that Mr. Smith about a manner, from those who can well afford it, does in the 
should administer alms through Mr. Jones to a person wholly | winds of simple and unenvious people gild the gift. 
strange to either of them than that that person should be 
assisted by the Government. The present writer knew in his 
youth both men and women who, he fully believes, would have 
gone to the stake for that theory. They tinkered busily with 
the housing question on similar lines, and to think that it was 
ever to become a State question would have driven them to 
despair. However, their views are now considered to be 














This giving attitude will not, it is obvious, be instantly 
relinquished as almsgiving becomes more and more a thing of 
the past. The desire to give will not depart with the need of the 
gift. It is an essential part of the English character. The 
custom of “‘ treating’ is a very bad habit—we hope it will never 
come back—but it witnesses, all the same, to a fine feeling. 
; 99 . . : srhaps interchange resents where cessity exis 
“played out,” and there is this to be said against them—they Perhap 4 interchange of presents wh a ee See 
Md aes wecceed ~ | will become more habitual here than it has been. In America, 

“Pe ; s . we understand, courtship, and indeed ordinary social intercourse 

Up till now, under different guises, the old notion of alms- . The . 
ma : ae ; between young men and women, is always adorned by gifts. 
giving as among the first religious duties lasted on. It could | ,, os . . . os , = 

fe - The waste of flowers and sweets is prodigious, We have been 
not be a religious duty forevery one, and therein lay the weakness . . 
' aca : ; Pike told that something of the sort on a very much less expensive 
of the theory, which had as much effect in keeping classes apart ‘ ae . - o ; : 

: eae : scale is beginning to find favour in East London. We hope the 
as in bringing them together. It was at best an expedient, | .- 4 ; ‘ aie 

, ; oe 5 : New York fashion will not have many imitators here. One 
because in an ideal society no one is in want except by his own ; 5 . : 
. ee sue jh wonders whether some encouragement to art might arise out 
fault. The French priest who, baptizing on the same Sunday ; ; . : 
: ; ; ~ | of a social custom of present-making. We are not speaking of 
a child of rich and a child of poor parents, declared both bound | —. ; : Thay 
‘ et pictures costing scores of pounds, but of the arts which are 
for Heaven but destined to travel by different routes, put the : , 
: sometimes called crafts. A large market for hand-made things 
matter crudely but clearly. One must get there by way of : , 
¥ 3 . ; ‘ A te not to be turned out in hundreds would perhaps re-create the 
almsgiving and the other by way of gratitude, he said; and i : ‘ : 
co Prt : é : artificer, who was the real artist of the Middle Ages. 
that up to now has been the inner belief of the simpler rich. R pay , aioli ae a ; ‘l 

- : . giving to those who could give to themselves will never 

What the necessitous have thought about it we do not know. “se ro eo Per “y ; ; +e ne ae ‘ 

. , ” , > same grace of mind as is produced by giving to 
Possibly, if the poor baby had been “ of riper years,” he would a ra ‘3 - = 7 ft os a. “v : ? : t f lif with 
ee € * y ed, some beauty is bound to go out of life with 
have replied that he knew some shorter cuts. But whatever Pig ba orton ‘ ni “ TI : Fo tt tior eek oak 
. ‘ Pp aims, 1e eor © rationalize 1 aia no 

may be the effect upon the character of the majority of the he Ceaciton alms ‘ 
present revulsion of feeling, it will mean the elimination of a 
type—a very pleasant type which we shall lose with regret. 
People brought up with the underlying notion that they must 
offer something to a world which will return them thanks are 
brought up, as it were, in a fragrant atmosphere. Their charm 


answer, and perhaps only hastened its end. With those 
who maintain that it tended to deprave the receiver by 
undermining his self-respect, and the giver by feeding his 
cannot agree. There was never enough of it to 


pride, we 
affect the corporate self-respect of any community. It was 
may have been artificially produced, but it was very real. One inadequate to cure poverty or to sap mowers As to * pride ™ 
has to remember, too, that English society, though it is very | it the old sense of the word, is there any left Pd he cruel old 
large, takes its colour from above always. What the really | pride of the past could not be fed by gifts ; iG was fed by 
rich do one day the rather rich do the next. We copy each | The Church bled it and kept it low by insisting 
other's attitudes so far as our circumstances will permit. Every | on alms. 
one of whom almsgiving was expected faced the world in the 
same attitude. Even naturally mean people adopted it, and 
often in a candidly gracious manner deceived at least themselves. 
The pleasantness of the Englishman who has never wanted for 
anything is something quite peculiar. He takes such a good view 
0 life. His wife also has surely something of geniality to be 





extortions. 


There is a word in frequent misuse which just now sounda 
very harshly in thoughtful ears. It is the word * independent” 
It is difficult not to be indignant when 


used in a bad sense. 
we hear discourtesy and insolence described as ‘* independence.’ 


The reason of the debasing of the good word is not, however, 
A great many ties must be cut before all 


Geta 


very far to seek. 
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people can be free—among them ties of affection, of gratitude, 
of reverence, and even ordinary respect. But revolutions do 
not come gracefully even when they are really reformations and 
are made without violence. 





MORE OLD PAPERS. 

MONG the many fascinating persons thrown up from 
obscurity by the voleanic upheaval of the Great Revo- 
lution, few yield in charm to Antoine Quentin Fouquier, the 
Public Prosecutor of the Revolutionary Tribunal. Whether it 
was his friend and patron Danton or a friendless servant-girl, 
Vergniaud or some trembling peasant denounced as a Contre- 
révolutionnaire, he always impartially demanded the death- 
penalty. Few of his victims escaped the scaffold. His death- 
warrants were ready-printed forms which only needed filling in. 
That fixing the place and hour of the execution of Marie Antoin- 
ette is quite evidently written with all the nonchalance with 
which one might scribble an order for stores. It is fair to say 
that he refused bribes. Friends and enemies fared alike. With- 
out a trace of eloquence, he knew the detail of his business, and 
hunted to death the poor wretches before the Tribunal with the 
malignant pertinacity of a stoat after a rabbit. I have a letter 
of his written on pale-blue paper in July, 1794—near the end of 
his joyous tenure of office. It is addressed to the Juge de Paix of 
Lagny (Seine et Marne), and refers to Jean Guillot dit larche- 
végue, a suspected Contre-révolutionnaive from that Commune. 
He has been arrested in Paris, and Fouquier asks for evidence 
from the local authorities. This seems rather a superfluous 
proceeding, and it is hardly doubtful what was Guillot’s fate. 
Fouquier writes a good hand, and before 1789 was a small 
attorney, like so many of the miscreants with whom he was asso- 
ciated. After Thermidor he was imprisoned on the motion of 
Fréron, whose hands were almost as deeply imbrued in blood as 
his own, and in May of the following year made his last appear- 
ance on the same scaffold to which he had consigned so many 
innocent men and women. Fréron, whom I have just mentioned, 
wrote a small, very clear hand, evidently that of an educated 
man. A letter of his in my possession is dated October 6th, 1792, 
and is written to Merlin de Thionville. It is on behalf of Citizen 
Thyeria, who is imprisoned at the Bénédictins Anglais and 
desires his liberty. Having regard to the events in the Paris 
prisons during the previous month, one can well believe that 
M. Thyerin desired his liberty very much indeed. He was 

fortunate to be still alive to desire anything at all. 

Here is an interesting letter from the late Mr. A. W. Kinglake 
to my father on the death of Mr. A. Hayward (February 2nd, 
1884) :— 

“Our friend Hayward passed away very tranquilly this 
morning at 8 o'clock. His illness began on the 30th of October 
and from that time until about 10 days ago he suffered a good 
deal of uneasiness, but no actual pain, and of late, the uneasiness 
has not been great. In mind he has been tranquil and until the 
last few days perfectly clear. No clergyman invaded his peace 
and though Mrs. Gladstone went to his bedside and said some- 
thing gently of her prayers for him and of Gladstone’s prayers 
also, nothing passed that tended in the slightest degree to disturb 
his calm. One evening during his illness, but before the time 
when he took to his bed Hayward said and emphatically repeated: 
‘We know nothing.’ Then after a pause he added: ‘ There is 
Something Great.’ The devotion and kindness shown towards 
him during his illness has been something quite extraordinary 
and in all his immediate surroundings he has been most fortunate. 
To say that he had been ministered to day and night by angels 
would be an understatement for he has had three devoted young 
women (so much better than angels) attending to his every wish ; 
and his sister—a good affectionate soul—had been with him for 
some time.” 

It is rather a curious thing that nearly all the Napoleonic Mar- 
thals wrote clearly and expressed themselves like educated men, 
although, in general, they can have had little schooling and were 
almost all of humble origin. Thereis onestriking exception. Mar- 
mont, the Duke of Ragusa, by birth a noble, wrote a hand so 
illegible that 1 have hitherto failed to read in its entirety the only 
letter of his that I possess. It is about a journey in Croatia, 


but what he did there I have never been able to decipher. If | 


his orders te the French Divisional Commanders at Salamanca 
were in his own handwriting, Wellington's victory is not sur- 
prising. 

Of the following interesting minutes by Philip H. and his 
celebrated secretary, Antonio Perez, I only possess a copy. 
‘They are in the very little-known Valencia de Don Juan archives 
at Madrid, and belong to Don Guillermo de Osma. 
ihat | was almost the first person to examine them. 


Il believe 
Jt is, of 
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| to thank those readers without whose generous help u 


LS 

course, well known that Ruy Gomez, Prince of Eboli, w 

many years the favourite of Philip LI. 

translations of these minutes :— 
"Manu Regid. 


“The death of Ruy Gomez 
affected me greatly and I am 
glad that he behaved as he did 
until he expired and as you 
have reported. I always be- 
lieved that it would be so. He 
is now where he need not envy 
us and where he will know 
better what is passing in the 
world.” 


; as for 
I give, side by side, the 


In Antonio Pere:’s writing 

“ Ruy Gomez died to-night 
at 8 after in every way behay. 
ing as a Christian gentleman 
should do. Up to the moment 
when he expired he listened to 
all that is necessary to gal. 
vation with the same good 
judgment and knowledge as he 
showed when in health. On 
the death of her husband his 
wife took the habit of the Car. 
melites and to-night left for 
the nunnery of Pastrana after 
showing such great bravery 
and strange resolution that I 
have thought fit to report it, 
Your Majesty knows better 
than any one what Y.M. loses 
in Ruy Gomez and for that 
reason a3 one who regarded 
him as a father and as Y.M.’s 
servant I felt and still feel his 
death as I, in duty bound 
should.” 


No one who has not seen Philip's handwriting can form any 
conception of its extraordinary character. There is no doubt 
that there was a strong taint of madness in his blood, and cer. 
tainly his writing is not that of a normal person. As regards 
the minutes, the Princess did indeed become a Carmelite nun, 
but behaved so badly at Pastrana that St. Teresa, her Superior, 
came expressly from Avila and unceremoniously ejected her, 
She was subsequently implicated in the mysterious Perez case 
and died in prison. It is difficult to understand why Philip 
and Antonio Perez should have quarrelled over her. She was 
plain, and had lost an eye in her youth through a fencing accident 
In the only extant portrait of her she wears a large black } 

Perhaps no two men ever so little resembled each other cither 
in mind or body as Philip If. and Ernest Renan. Here is an 
interesting letter from the latter to my father (187! 

‘Quel regret j'ai Gprouvé il y a deux ou trois jours en recevant 
votre lettre datée de Génes! Nous faisons en ce moment un 
petit voyage d’Italie, ma femme et moi pour nous détacher un 
peu des tristes préoccupations dont il est si difficile de se distraire 
a Paris et figurez-vous que nous étions justement & Génes le 
jours ou vous nous écriviez. Quel malheur que le sort ne nous 
ait pas fait rencontrer! Comme j’aurais aimé a recevoir vos 
impressions d’Athénes! Hélas! mes impressions de Paris, 
vous pouvez les diviner puisque-vous avez passé par cet alberg 
di doler. Le mal de mon pauvre pays me parait de plus en plus 
profond et les médecins qui se chargent de sa cure avec tant 
d’assurance me semblent faits comme les empiriques qui croient 
guérir un malade gangrené en appliquant un reméde aux 
tomes de chaque jour. Je ne crois pas que de réformes scrieuses 
soient possibles sans la monarchie ; mais la monarchie ne pourra 
se rétablir que par quelqu’un qui reléverait [honneur nationel 
et cet honneur national ne peutétre relevé que si l'on entre 
dans la voie de sérieuses réformes; si bien qu'il y a la un 
cercle vicieux évident. ‘Tout est possible; mais de to 
hypothéses que j’entrevois il n’y a aucune de bonne. L hypo- 
thése d'une république médioere, incolore, fondue avec ui 
orléanisme inoffensif et peu exigent serait peutétre 


ymp- 


tes les 


celle qu 
aurait le plus de chances ; mais un tel état de choses serait bien 
faible contre les ferments bonapartistes cachés au fond de la 
conscience du paysan et contre les pronunciamientos militaires. 
Je m’arréte; car voilé plus de quinze jours que j’ai quitté la 
France et quinze jours par le temps qui court équivalent 4 des 
années. . . .” 


Writing, as he did, from Venice, the year of the Commune, can 


one wonder that even Renan was depressed ? Would that he 
could have lived to see France raised to a pinnacle of moral 
grandeur which makes the conquests of Condé and ‘Turenne seem 
poor indeed. EVELYN GRAN?-DUE?. 


EDITOR. 





LETTERS TO ‘THE 
—_g—— 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) — 
BURGHCLERE’S PRISONERS FUND 
“ SPECTATOR.” 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’ 
to plead the cause of our 
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prisoners in your columns. space 
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these brave men could never have survived their captivity. 
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Se ceeeenananeeeme 
It was in October, 1915, that I first appealed to the Spectator. 


My Fund—Lady Burghclere’s Prisoners Fund—had then been 
in existence long enough to enable me to gauge the terrible 
situation of our prisoners in Germany. But the wherewithal 
to carry on had become an acute problem, and I was face to 
face with the dire necessity of having to abandon many 
hundreds of soldiers, just as they were beginning to count on 
the assistance of our Fund, when the readers of the Spectator 
came to the rescue, literally saving these men from starvation. 

Figures can be mightily instructive. From May, 1915, to 
December, 1918, the public has entrusted our Committee with 
£51,752, and I calculate that two-thirds of this sum is due 
directly or indirectly to the Spectator. Readers of your paper, 
Sir, all the world over, have been moved to come to our aid 
either by instituting local funds, or by organizing sales, 
bazaars, plays, while the clergy have devoted offertories to our 
work. During three and a half years we have despatched 
130,748 food parcels, £1,219 5s. 8d. worth of Berne bread, and 
£847 0s. 8d. worth of tobacco to prisoners in Germany, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey; also, as long as the War Office regula- 
tions admitted of our doing so, we sent a considerable 
amount of drugs. On the capitulation of Kut we cabled out 
£300 for the relief of our men arriving at Baghdad, and from 
the autumn of 1916 onwards we arranged for regular monthly 
remittances in cash to our prisoners in Turkey. In fact, 
during the last two years we have sent £3,292 7s. 3d. to the 
captives in that famine-stricken land, British soldiers receiving 
£1 and the native soldiers in three camps 10s. a head monthly. 
I should be trespassing on your space if I enumerated the 
garments, boots, and blankets which we also despatched in 
response to urgent appeals, before the task of clothing our 
almost naked men was undertaken by the authorities. 

Strictly speaking there have been no administrative expenses 
beyond the auditing of the accounts, as secretarial, postal, and 
stationary accounts were not charged to the Fund. Auditing, 
special cases and boxes, printing the regulation labels, and a 
few minor items of the same nature were much more than 
covered by the interest on our desposit account kept in reserve 
for a sudden slump in receipts—a precaution which tided us 
over a critical period in the spring of 1918. 

The abrupt close of the war has; however, finally left us with 
an unexpected surplus, which, 1 am sure, Sir, your readers 
will agree cannot be better spent than in assisting repatriated 
prisoners to start life afresh. 

The men are eager that I should express their gratitude to 
those who, in very truth, have been their saviours. But no 
phrases of mine can paint the pathetic thankfulness I have 
seen on the faces of the returned exiles, whom it has been my 
privilege to welcome, or the clasp of the hand so eloquent of 
feelings, unspoken because they defied expression. And in 
thanking me, they knew and wished their helpers to know that 
they were giving thanks to those who had restored to them 
both the will and the power to live. 


Nor is it only the men themselves who thank our supporters 





from their hearts. The wives and mothers are no less fervent 
in their gratitude. The following letter from a wife, written 
a fortnight previous to the Armistice, is good proof of what the 
homecoming of their men means to these devoted women :— 


“How lovely it would be,” she writes, “if he came for 
Xmas, the very best Xmas present I could have. Won’t I make 
him comfy, and make him forget those other Xmases spent 
in captivity! Yesterday as I sat in the firelight and watched 
the shadows flicker over furniture and polished brasses, I 
thought how lovely it would be if he could just walk in at a 
moment like that, and find everything ready and cosy for him; 
his chair I always keep ready and never allow anything to 
be put upon it. I can tell you these things because you under- 
stand; though you may smile, you would not laugh when I 
say I kiss his coat when I open the side of the wardrobe where 
his clothes hang.” 

A great deal of talk is going on about the “ reconstruction ” 
of our poor, old, war-battered world. But I venture to think, 
Sir, that in helping the prisoners your readers have accom- 
plished the best job in the way of “reconstruction,” that of 
the homes and lives of those men and women who ventured 
their all for our country’s sake.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Winirrerep Bouronciere. 


[We are delighted, but not surprised, that Lady Burghclere 
should have received such splendidly generous support from the 
readers of the Spectator. ‘They were wise as well as generous, 
for hers was one of the best and most sympathetically managed 
of the War Funds. She made the prisoners feel that they had 
in her a real friend, and that there were people here who really 
cared, and by whom the cry of the prisoner never passed 
unheeded. We are sure that our readers will agree that the 
proper way to epend the surplus funds will be to help the 


THE AMERICAN NAVAL PROGRAMMBD. 

(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to my letter in your issue of March 22nd, Mr 
H. G. Daniels has written you a letter to say that a eingle 
passage in the Annual Report of the United States Navy 
Department for 1917, taken by me apart from its context, is 
apt to mislead, whereas in his letter to the Spectator of 
January 25th he himself made “ very full extracts” from the 
same sourece—namely, the Reports of the Secretary of the 
Navy extending over the years 1913 to 1918 inclusive—and that 
in so doing he “sought to avoid any such suspicion while 
conveying the general tenor of the policy” (i.e., the Naval 
policy of the United States). This claim is not in keeping with 
the facts, and I beg leave therefore to remind Mr. Daniels 
that in answering his letter I called attention to his “very full 
extracts,” already printed in the Spectator, adding thereto 
another extract selected by me from the same official docu- 
ments. This single passage, which was overlooked by Mr. 
Daniels, has a very direct bearing on the general tenor of the 
aforesaid policy. Moreover, its language is very clear and 
explicit, and its meaning is not dependent on the context. It 
furthermore furnishes a key without which an intelligent 
interpretation of the United States Naval Programme is not 
possible. 

Coming to another part of his letter, I doubt that Mr. 
Daniels really understands the situation when he says that 
the United States is offering Great Britain to-day what Great 
Britain offered Germany some years ago—namely, “a naval 
holiday.” To hie reminder that Germany refused the offer 
Mr. Daniele adds his assurance that he and many other 
Englishmen would be very sorry if Great Britain should make 
Germany’s mistake. 
Why should an Englishman show a disposition to put his 
country in the same class as Germany, allowing her Germany’s 
choice? There is really nothing in common between England 
today and the Germany of pre-war days. If England offered 
Germany a naval holiday, the offer did not involve the sur- 
render of British naval supremacy. If the United States are 
offering England a “ naval holiday,” the offer carries with it 
a condition to the effect that England will give up that 
supremacy which belongs to her, which is safe in her hands, 
and which is safe in no hands but hers. It does not matter 
in what form the offer is made. Whether the condition is 
explicit or implied er concealed, its presence is manifest in 
the utterances of American statesmen in public and in private, 
and particularly in the habitual thought of politicians of all 
parties with their large followings. It is clear therefore that 
there is this difference between the two “ offers” to which 
our attention has been called by Mr. Daniels. England’s pro- 
posal to Germany for a suspension of naval construction was 
a fair and generous proposal. She asked Germany to give 
up nothing that belonged to Germany. The United States, on 
the other hand, asks England to give up something that 
helongs to her; something that her people have inherited froin 
their fathers; something to which she owes her existence. 

For my part, I cannot see how Great Britain ean do other- 
Moreover, I can 


+ 


wise than refuse such an “offer” as this. 
see no reason for doing otherwise when I consider what the 
British Empire is. It is the strongest and most formidable 
thing the world has ever known. As an Empire and a common- 
wealth its position is invincible, as a system of government 
it represents the most advanced experience of mankind, and 
as a League of Nations it is a going concern, carrying on the 
business of civilization without any fuss. Its potential power 
is inealeulable, and this power will develop rapidly with the 
inevitable growth of the new countries—the self-governing 
Dominions. Having these vast resources to draw upon, a 
future development of immensely greater promise than that 
of any other modern nation, what possible argument can there 
be against Great Britain keeping anything whatever that 
belongs to her?—I am, Sir, &e., Dion. 
Philadelphia. 


MONTENEGRO AND SERBIA. 
{To tHe Eprror or tae ‘ Spectaror.”’] 

Sir,—For the second time after the attempt at the bogus 
meeting of the Skupshtina or National Assembly at Podgoritza 
last January to proclaim the deposition of King Nicholas of 
Montenegro, a report has been issued by the Serbian Press 
Bureau that the King of Montenegro has been again deposed. 
This second deposition has no more value in it than the first, 
and I have no hesitation in counselling the British public to 
reserve their judgment as to all these reports of the absorption 
of Montenegro by Serbia which emanate from Belgrade. 

The British public may well feel confused in view of the 
activity of the Serbian propagandists and the silence of the 
little country, but the actual condition of affairs in Monte 





prisoners to a new start in life.—Ep. Spectator.] 





negro at the moment is not fully known. It is, however, quite 
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elear that the announcement of the deposition of King 
Nicholas is simply a ruse de guerre. Montenegro does not 
require the services of the Serbians in the settlement of her 
internal affairs. If the inhabitants of the Black Mountain 
decide that they do not wish their old King to rule over their 
destinies, they, and they alone, will decide the matter; and His 
Majesty would be the first to stand aside in favour of any other 
form of government which would benefit his people and which 
they desired. 

This important fact must, however, be borne in mind—the 
people of Montenegro are not yet free. The presence of a 
Serbian army of occupation in the country not only precludes 
their freedom of expression as a nation (and an Allied nation 
recognized by all the Powers), but also constitutes a grave 
scandal, which one can only hope will speedily be ended by the 
withdrawal of all Serbian troops and comitajis from the 
country. Then, and then only, will the people be free to 
express their will and wish. 

The Serbians have devoted their enormous subsidies and 
activities to an attempt to annex their sister-country as part 
of the Jugo-Slav scheme which is engineered by M. Pashitch 
and his party. Not only the Montenegrins, but a considerable 
number of Serbians, are opposed to this campaign against 
Montenegro, but so far the presence of Serbian troops in the 
eountry has made free expression an absolute impossibility. 

It is this element and this Imperialistic policy that is 
creating all the bad blood with Rumania on the Banat question 
and with Italy on Dalmatian affairs. If only the British 
public will distinguish between the spurious Jugo-Slavia of 
M. Pashitch under the King of Serbia and the true Jugo- 
Slavia composed of a Federation of free Jugo-Slav countries 
(Montenegro amongst the number) the position will be clear. 

No one has worked harder for Jugo-Slav unity than King 
Nicholas. No country has more bravely shed its life-blood 
and held out more gallantly for this ideal than Montenegro, 
and left to itself the legitimate Jugo-Slavia will prove capable 
ef consolidating itself into a powerful Confederation inde- 
pendent and free, and of preserving a perfectly amicable and 
sympathetic relationship with the Italian nation. Under the 
Jugo-Slavia of M. Pashitch, which is in reality a Great Serbia 
urder King Peter Karageorgevitch, this is impossible, and 
this element, and this alone, is responsible for the present 
situation with regard to Italy. Do not let us be hoodwinked by 
these Belgrade reports. King or no King, Montenegro must be 
free.—I am, Sir, &c., Arex. Devine. 

Northwood Park, Winchester. 





ANGLO-SAXON CULTURE AND SYRIA, 
{To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sin,—May I ask you to publish the following lines the earliest 
possible on Anglo-Saxon education and culture? Syria is the 
country lying between three continents. In ancient and 
mediaeval history it was the site of battles and conquests. It 
accommodated many races and States; was populous and 
wealthy. The present inhabitants are the remnants of the old 
races. These are the German, the Frankish, the Italian, the 
Egyptian, the Greek, and other varieties all denominated by 
the Arabic language and the Arabic civilization. Syria fell 
under Turkish rule about four hundred years ago. The country 
surrendered to Selim I., when he defeated the Egyptians near 
the Taurus Mountains. In fact, many of the Syrian princes, 
judging it better to have Selim I. as their Sultan than to 
have the Mamelukes of Egypt, deserted the latter and fought 
with the Turks. The Turks recognized the cordial reception of 
the Syrians and treated them accordingly. The Syrians had 
a kind of a home Government. Then the Turkish Empire began 
to rot. The Turks were corrupt and sought means to satisfy 
their greed and avarice; they instituted centralization. All 
became Government employees; in other words, parasites. By 
sucking the blood of the people they made them revolt once and 
again. Happily that state of affairs is entirely over now. The 
Turks, led by high-handed adventurers, came to ruin and 
renounced everything. 

4s to the future government of the country, the public 
opinion and conscience of the world, I think, call for Home 
Rule. Syria is poor in many things and needs a push to start 
her going. Which State is to lend her a helping hand? If 
Palestine is excepted, the rest of Syria, of course, could not be 
divided. Which State is to help and train Syria proper ? 
France is a glorious State, but the methods and principles of 
French rule are not suitable for Syria. The French are cen- 
tralized, as the Turks were. We see it is their procedure in 
North Africa to make the natives French. They have produced 





a stock which is not better than the original, and perhaps 
worse. They do not go steadily and make use of evolutionary 
methods, ‘This is why the writer thinks it right to say that 
the French should not help his country. Some French may | 


tt Ls 
claim that the people want them to he their helpers, The 


majority of the Maronites (found only in Lebanon) » 
want, But the greater part of the population, even in the 
Lebanon, do not agree to that. Many profess devotion to the 
French because the French are here. ‘ 

The French not wanted; the British and American Govern. 
ments are the helpers. Both are efficient, rich, steady, and 
decentralized enough. They are practically the same. Ask ng 
for one or for both of them amounts to the same thing. By 
choosing Anglo-Saxon Government help we desire to have 
Anglo-Saxon education and culture. The three great languages 
—the French, the German, and the English—are racing we 
the mastery of the world. Why should the Anglo-Saxons let 
their language lose the race by neglecting to establish it on the 
great Bridge of the Continents? Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Mosul are sites good enough for Universities. The towns of 
Syria and Mesopotamia need colleges and schools. The expen- 
diture of the war for one day would raise and equip them all, 
The social and ethical conquest would rival the victory of the 
general war. 

In closing, the writer wishes to express his hope that he shal] 
not be misunderstood. He is a Syrian, a son of the “ College on 
the Hill,” and prays for the independence and glory of his 
country, and believes that they would not be realized except 
through Anglo-Saxon help and education.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beirut, March 28th. H. §. 

{Our correspondent is very complimentary, and we aro 
grateful. But we have a higher opinion of the adaptability cf 
French culture than he has. And in any case we must abide 
loyally by the arrangements entered into by the British and 
French Governments as regards Syria.—Ep. Spectator.] 


ay so 





ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE ‘ Specrator.'’] 
Str,—To one who has watched for some years the development 
of Italian Chauvinistic Imperialism with ever-growing repro- 
bation, the standpoint of those who approve of Italian claims 
in the Adriatic appears inexplicable, unless arising out of 
imperfect acquaintance with the conditions. Passing over the 
unprovoked and indefensible invasion and seizure of Tripoli, 
an extra-European questicn, I would ask what moral right 
have the Italians, so abnormally favoured as regards sea-coast, 
to covet the natural seaports and coastline of a neighbour 
struggling into national existence after centuries of division 
and suppression. No justification can be based upon the mis- 
chievous and indefensible Pact of London, whose repudiation 
would be moro honourable to its signatories than its obsery- 
ance. Nor does the circumstance that certain seaports, such 
as Trieste, Pola, Fiume, and Zara, are inhabited by a majority 
speaking Italian furnish any stronger ground for annexation 
to the Italian Kingdom than would be applicable to the annexa- 
tion to Germany of, say, Riga, Libau, and other Baltic ports. 
The justice of the case demands that those ports should enjoy 
the most unfettered autonomy, or Home Rule under the 
political suzerainty of the country in which they are situate, 
whose Slavonic inhabitants occupy the very suburbs of such 
ports. What right have the Italians to any part of Dalmatia, 
an essentially Serbian-speaking land, where it is reported they 
are deporting as prisoners to Sardinia all patriotic natives 
who resist this foreign aggression—a practice apparently copied 
from the Germans? By what right do the Italians occupy 
Southern Albania, a land established by the Great Powers in 
1913 as an independent State, and convert Valona into a naval 
base to control the entrance to the Adriatic—a usurpation 
which, it is satisfactory to learn, is being resisted by native 
levies? By what moral right do they occupy Rhodes and the 
Greek Sporades, ignoring the mild remonstrances of M. 
Venizelos, while they use every effort to curtail Greek 
legitimate expansion in North Epirus and along the Eastern 
Adriatic and endeavour to cripple her position in the Straits of 
Corfu? 

Under the specious pretence of acquiring their geographical 
frontier, they have occupied the upper valleys of the Adige in 
Southern Tirel (German-speaking settlements from time 
immemorial) up to the main Alpine chain and the Brenner 
Pass, far overstepping the Italian ethnical and linguistic boun- 
dary of the Trentino, and from latest accounts they are closing 
the schools in these German valleys and compelling tle 
villagers to learn Italian, in fact closely following in the foot+ 
steps of the Prussians in their treatment of the Poles of Posen. 

All honour then to President Wilson for putting his foot 
down against uncenscionable ambition, masked by plausible but 
fallacious pretexts! All honour to his most opportune and 
necessary manifesto on the Fiume question! I have no 
interest in the cause of any Slavonic State and strongly diss 
approve Serbian action in Bulgarian Macedonia, but for con- 
firmation of the views above expressed as regards the Adriatio 
coastlands, I can appeal to the ost competent authorities; 
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Jy, Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. Seton-Watson (also the 
ra Paris correspondent of May 2nd).—I am, Sir, &c., 
= Warter C. Vennina. 

[We publish our cot respondent's letter, as we wish our cor- 
respondence columns to represent all points of view, and the 
case against Italy has not yet been stated here in detail. But 
wo cannot too strongly reprobate the idea that a Treaty can 
he repudiated because it is inconvenient. Racial peace is most 
desirable, but the universal observance of the sanctity of 
Treaties is even more desirable. Without such observance no 
race, indeed, however great or small, would ever be safe. Our 
first duty is to behave loyally to our Allies.—LEp. Spectator.] 





LIFE AND LIBERTY: SOME MISGIVINGS. 
{To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Some thirty years ago a well-known ethical and _ philo- 
sophical writer of deep sagacity and insight discoursed on ** The 
Sins of Legislators,”’and gave instancesof disastrous and wholly 
unforeseen results which had been brought about by Acts of 
Parliament which in their original intention were wholly good. 
The sin of the legislators lay in their want of foresight and 
jnability to gauge the natural effects of their legislation. 

I am sometimes forced to ask myself whether the leaders of 
the Life and Liberty movement have fully considered the 
probable effects of that Enabling Bill which they so earnestly 
assure us will prove a panacea for the ills of the Chureh of 
England. I say “ the leaders” of the movement, for it is plain 
that many of its adherents have been simply captivated by its 
alluring title, and by its promise of relief in the immediate 
future from administrative abuses, without having given any 
great thought to the immense gravity of the ultimate issues 
involved. No such far-reaching measure ought to be welcomed 
simply because of the apparent and superficial reforms which 
it adumbrates before deep consideration has been given to the 
principles upon which it relies or to those which it implicitly 
repudiates. 

Jt may not be superfluous to point out that the title “ Life 
and Liberty "’ is itself somewhat question-begging. One North- 
ern Bishop has recently expressed the belief that one tendency 
of the movement may be better described as towards “ Spiritual 
Death and Bondage.”’ Instead of “Life’’ we might get 
Extinction of the National Church as a National Church, and 
instead of ‘ Liberty ’* we might see only the periodic enelave- 
ment of its members to some one predominant mode of thought, 
belief, ritual, and doctrine. Does not the history of ecclesiasti- 
cism in England teach this sufficiently loudly, or is its persistent 
voice overborne by the roaring of those young lions who seek 
their meat from the utterances of Dr. Temple and _ his 
coadjutors? 

Nearly a century and a half ago it was demonstrated by 
another writer of the same name, Sir William Temple, that 
“when men seem to contend for liberty it is indeed but for 
the change of those that rule.” And if “all government is a 
restraint on liberty,’’ some of us may prefer the rulers we 
have to those who wish to take their place. Liberty for the 
Church might easily lead to the strangling of liberty within 
the Church. For when men cry out for liberty, is it not often 
from the desire to obtain more power to curtail the liberty of 
some one else? The past history of the Church of England 
shows that it is not wise to allow ecclesiastical authorities to 
act independently of the control of the State. We know what 
drove Wesleyanism into a position that every Churchman now 
deplores. LEcclesiasticism would at one time have given no 
place within the Established Church to the Evangelical move- 
ment; at another time to the Tractarians; for long it resisted 
the Broad Churchmen; and at the present moment it would 
have a short way with Modernists. Some external authority is 
necessary to ensure fairness in estimating the due claims of 
various or complementary views in a Church which aims at 
heing national rather than sectarian, and thus to preserve 
individual liberty without infringing upon ecclesiastical order. 

On behalf of the Enabling Bill it is urged that Parliament 
cannot find time for the consideration of the Church’s efforts 
at reform. [It is worth noticing that time was immediately 
found for the quick passing of a Bill which dealt with clerical 
incomes and forbade the exorbitant rise in the value of tithe.] 
Upon this plea two things may be said: First, that if there 
Were an obviously sincere and unanimous demand by the 
Church for any particular measure of reform, no Government 
would dare to refuse time for its consideration. It is because 
Churchpeople are so disunited and, as a body, so apathetic in 
the matter of reforms, that their voice is not listened to. 
Secondly, a great deal of the opposition to much-needed reforms 
has come from Churchmen themselves in the House of Com- 
inons, Again I ask myself—Is it likely that, if the Church 
possessed powers of self-government, all disunion would 
immediately disappear, and a reign of peace and godly concord 
Set in? Have we any cause to expect that when the strong 


” 


restraint of State control is withdrawn, a unity which does 
not now exist will evolve, and Ecce quam bonum! be sung not 
in irony but in truth? 

It is also urged that only under self-government “ wilil 
Church members be enabled by the Holy Spirit to give expres- 
sion to the mind of Christ on great questions which affect 
the life of the people.” I turn to those Churches which possess 
self-government to see in what manner their powers of expres- 
sion of the mind of Christ have such advantage over those of 
the Church of England as to render desirable an assimilation 
of its status to theirs. Has the position of the Established 
Church of Scotland (whose status is held up as the ideal of an 
imperium in imperio) enabled it to speak with authoritative 
voice in matters of social betterment? Does the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland present in this respect an ensample for us 
to follow? Should we be wise to copy the Unestablished 
Churches of the Colonies in their methods of episcopal election 
or of finance? Do we see in the Colonies or in Scotland or in 
Ireland such evident fruits of the Spirit as our ardent 
reformers assure us would follow were self-government granted 
to the English Church? All these are questions which demand 
profound investigation before we commit ourselves to the sup- 
port of a measure which may result in consequences little 
desired or dreamt of by its present upholders.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Denton, T. Herserr Brinpiey. 





CHURCH AND STATE, 
(To tue Epirox or tHE ‘ Spectator.’'] 

Sir,—In the very interesting articles by “J. St. L. S.”" which 
have been appearing in the Spectator on the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England there is reference made to and quota- 
tion from a treatise written at one time by the famous Jeremy 
Taylor, then Bishop of Dromore, on The Liberty of Prophesy 

ing, in order to show the broad outlook that prelate seemed to 
have on thie important subject. Whether he afterwards 
burned that document, as has been asserted by some, or not. 
we do not know; but what we do know, from The History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and also from family his- 
tories of the time, is that he must have changed his mind 
sadly on this point. When the “ Settlement of Ulster” took 
place the Northern Counties were for the most part settled 
from Scotland. These immigrants were almost all Preshy- 
terian. They had been cordially invited over by King James 
and his Government, and a charter of protection given them 
and their ministers, who had heen also invited to come with 
them. As the Church of England was established in Ireland, 
no doubt under these circumstances there may have been a 
difficulty in the arrangement of ecclesiastical rules. In dis- 
tricts almost altogether Presbyterian the parish churches were 
for the most part ministered by their own clergy. This went 
on fairly well till Bishop Taylor’s time. Insisting that there 
ministers (many of whom were men of both learning and 
piety) must be reordained by a Bishop, and they, for 
the most part, refusing to do so, he (missing the grand 
opportunity of effecting a great reconciliation and union) 
turned them and their families out, bag and baggage, in a 
most arbitrary manner. Some of this band then left for 
America, but owing to the severe weather prevailing at the 
time, and no doubt to the tubs of vessels they were only able 
to secure, they were obliged to return when little more than 
half-way across; then some returned to Scotland, a few con- 
sented to be reordained, and they consequently remained where 
they were. This circumstance, and the way the Presbyterians 
were treated in Laud’s time, when their churches were ordered 
to be closed, catised a feeling of deep disgust at the Established 
Episcopal Church, which feeling remained until quite recent 
times. It had seemed to them as if after they had been invited 
into a house the dogs had been turned on them! This bitter 
feeling is now happily passing away owing to different reasons. 
One is the influence by both precept and example of the present 
excellent and distinguished Bishop of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore, Bishop D'Arcy, who is esteemed all over his diocese 
by both Presbyterians and those of his own Church, both for 
his broad-minded charity and sound common-sense. Another i 
that the men and boys of both Churches responded to the call 
of King and country in the hour of danger. They have been 
brothers fighting together, many of them making the 
supreme sacrifice together. And yet another reason is that the 
two Churches, and indeed all Protestants, are being brought 
very closely together by a common danger in Ireland, in which 
all of them are placed. Surely the charter of protection which 
was given to their ancestors will be respected by the Govern- 
ment, to which they have been both loyal and true.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ULstexr, 





(To tae Eprtor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the article in the 





Spectator headed “ Nonconformists and the Establishment ” 
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over the initials of a name which to all readers of the Spectator 
carries weight and commands respect. Speaking of Jeremy 
Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, the writer says :— 

“T am convinced that any man who studies that work sin- 
erely and with an open mind will be forced to conclude that 
had he been alive today Jeremy Taylor must have confessed 
himself an adherent of the so-called Cowper-Temple religion, 
and that he would have refused to regard any movement as 
ikely to ensure the true liberty of the Church which was 
directed to founding the Church not upon the broad rock of 
nationalism but on the narrow ledge of an Episcopal Sectarian- 


ism. His book breathes the very spirit of undenominationalism | 


and simple Bible Christianity.” 
On reading this statement I turned up The History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, by James Seaton Reid, D.D., 
M.R.I.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical and Civil History in the 
University of Glasgow, and I find that the author quotes with 
approval from “ Adair’s Narrative” the following statement 
as to Jeremy Taylor’s treatment of non-episcopa!lly ordained 
Presbyterian ministers when he was Bishop of Down: “ This 
bishop did one day on his visitation declare thirty-six churches 
vacant, and procured priests and curates for these parishes as 
he thought fit.’ The whole narrative shows that he not only 
deprived them of their livings, but refused to allow them to 
exercise their ministry, compared them with Jesuits, and 
reflected severely on the Reformers and the General Assembly 
of Scotland. I should be glad to know how Jeremy Taylor’s 
actions as Bishop of Down can be reconciled with the sentiments 
of his Liberty of Prophesying and the estimate given of him in 
the article in question.—I am, Sir, &., 

AN Irish PResBYTERIAN. 

(To THe Evrtox or rus “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Your imaginary High Churchman who would confront 
en Erastian with the Thirty-nine Articles (Spectator, 
April 26th) is Gilbertian in conception. The usual type of 
High Churchman (as far as I have been abie to discover him) 
bas no liking for the Articles: the cleric ‘‘ reads himself in ” 
with them (and that with a wry face), and never again men- 
tions them for either doctrine or instruction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. C. Witxrs. 


Coventry. 





RACES OF IRELAND. 

Epiror or tHE ‘“ Spectaror.’’] 

Plunkett, whose letter on this subject 
appears in your last issue, seems to overlook the fact that the 
name “Seots” includes two quite distinct races—viz., the 
purely Celtic Highlanders, who are largely, perhaps mainly, 
descended from the Irish immigrants to whom he refers, and 
the Lowlanders, who have always spoken a language differing 
from English only as one dialect differs from another, and 
who, like the English, are mainly, or at any rate largely, of 
Teutonic race. In proof of this assertion I refer to the facts 
that, as is well known, the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria 
extended to the Firth of Forth, and that the Highlanders 
always called the Lowlanders, with whom they were almost 
coustantly at war, “‘ Sassenach ” or Saxons. 

Edinburgh was founded by the Northumbrian King Edwin, 
whence the name Edwin’s “‘ burgh,” or fortress. About the 
year 1000 a.v. the King of Celtic Scotland conquered the Low- 
lands, and thus was formed the kingdom that has ever since 
been known as Scotland, a name adopted to distinguish it from 
South Britain, though the majority of the population were 
English-speaking. In a very similar manner the kingdom of 
the Hohenzollerns, although almost wholly German in race, 
adopted the name “‘ Prussia,” which originally belonged to a 
small territory, between Poland and the Baltic, inhabited by 
a Slavonic or Lithuanian race. 

It was mainly the English-speaking Lowland Scots who 
settled Ulster and have made it prosperous, and this 
answers Colonel Plunkett’s question, why ‘‘ certain Northern 
Counties of Ireland are stated to be inhabited by a Scotch 
race which differs widely from the Celtic population of the 
rest of Ireland.’’—I am, Sir, &., FP. Vennina. 

[We cannot help feeling ourselves that the races of Ireland 
are too closely mingled to be distinguished with mathematical 
accuracy. If this be so, controversy will not lead us far. 
Did not Huxley say that there was nothing to distinguish the 
min of Devon from the man of Tipperary? The Rev. J. B. 
Woodburn in his study, fhe Ulster Scot, has declared that 
religion, not race, is in Ireland the real difference between the 
men of the North and the men of the South. In the sixteenth 
century Uleter may actually have been the most Celtic part of 
Ireland, as it had not been touched by the Anglo-Norman plan- 
tutions. Even the seventeenth-century plantations of Scottish 
Jowlanders in Ulster probably did not “ uncelticize ” Ulster 
as is often supposed. Nevertheless for the ordi- 
bury purposes of lite, and particularly of politics, we may talk 
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quite so much 





Sir,—In reference 





| of style. 





of the Saxon North and the Celtic South, for the temperamenta| 
differences between North and South do transparently corre. 
spond to the racial differences suggested by those names.—Ep, 
Spectator.) 


{To tHe Eptron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Colonel Plunkett traverses a statement made by me iy 
the correspondence columns of the Times that certain Norther 
Counties of Ireland are peopled by a Scottish race differing 
widely from the Celts of the rest of Ireland. In support of his 
objection he harks back to prehistoric ages, during which tho 
island received a current of immigration from the Mediter- 
ranean and Scandinavia, while a counter-stream flowed toward 
Western Scotland. But we are not living in the times oj 
“Conn, the great Irish warrior.” Ours is, unhappily, an 
epoch when, broadly speaking, the cleavage-line between riya] 
religions also divides the political aspirations of the Irish race, 
It is an historical fact that Protestantism in Ireland wa 
founded by James I. in pursuance of a determined attempt to 
erush Catholicism. The “ Flight of the Earls ” left Ireland at 
his mercy: he confiscated their vast estates, and replaced thei, 
clansmen by immigrants, mostly of Scottish origin. hei 
deseendants—Presbyterian aud Episcopalian almost to a man— 
largely outnumber the Catholic element in the Northern Coun. 
ties of Antrim, Armagh, and Londonderry, while Ulster as a 
whole has more Protestants than Catholics. The problems 
confronting us in Ireland are surely difficult enough withow 
an attempt to complicate them by anthropological theories.- 
am, Sir, &e., IF. H. Sxrix: 

147 Victoria Strect. 





LANGUAGE AND MUSIC. 
(To rne Epitor or Tre “ Sprcrator.’’] 
to “‘Ignotus’s ”* “ Guesses at Truth” in 
your issue of the 26th ult., your readers may be interested in 
the following lines by Sully Prudhomme, which in a few soul- 
stirring words show the superiority of music 
language to express truth :— 


over sp ke} 


“Je suis las des mots, je suis las d’entendre 
Ce qui peut mentir, 
J’aime mieux les sons, qu’au lieu de comprendre 
Je n’ai qu’a sentir.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Mavcpe Dunso 


YNE 





THE CARNEGIE MUSIC PUBLICATION SCHEMB. 
(To tHe Epiror or rHe “ Specraror.”’] 
Sur,—In case you may consider it of sufficient public interest, 
I enclose a short statement giving the results of the Trust's 
Music Publication Scheme for 1919.—I1 am, Sir, &., 
A. L. Heruurinaron, Secretary 

The Carnegie Uniied Kingdom Trust, East Port, Dunfermline 

Sixty-four works were sent in as compared with seventy-five 
in the previous year, but the quality and variety of the work 
submitted are encouragingly good and the adjudicators unani- 
mously recommend the following works for publication 
(1) George Dyson—Three Rhapsodies for String Quartet 
(2) William H. Harris—‘‘ The Hound of Heaven,” for solo hari- 
tone, chorus and orchestra. (3) Gustav T. Holst—“ ‘The Hymn 
of Jesus,” for chorus and orchestra. (4) P. H. Miles—Sextet 
for Strings in G Minor. (5) Sir C. V. Stanford—Symphony 
No. 5 “ L’Allegro ed il Penseroso.” 

(1) This work is remarkable for beauty and intimacy of 
thought and expression, freedom of treatment and individuality 
(2) suecessfully solves a difficult problem in its 
adaptability to the restless moods of the poem. The various 
episodes are distinguished by a well-defined character and the 
music rises to an exalted expression at the close. (3) is a 
notable addition to the choral music of this country. It is 
strikingly original in plan and conception and expresses with 
an impressive fidelity the mysticism and power of the words. 
(4) 1s a most valuable addition to the repertoire of chamber 
music, which it represents in its purest form. (5) A work 
written in 1894 of remarkable freshness and individuality. It 
should be enjoyed not only for its intrinsic merits, but because 
it represents a phase of English music of which the composer 
was a pioneer. For the future the Trustees huve decided that 
composers shall not be eligible for a second award until two 
years have elapsed since the date of the first award, and for a 
third award until a further period of three years has elapsed. 





RUNNER DUCKS. 
[To Epiror oF THE “ Specraror.’’) 
The letters on “ A Freak of Nature” have suggested to 
me to write on the curious change that takes place in the 
feathers of the Indian Runner duck, when it is in lay or the 
When the ducks are laying the feathers turn khaki 
colour, gradually getting more and more sandy, but in the 
winter and the periods between one batch of eggs and another 
the feathers are brown, It is a sure sign that the Indian Runner 
is coming into lay when the feathers begin to assume thei! 
yellow shade. 
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reverse, 


This change is analogous to the enlargement o1 
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ghrinking of 

when they are in lay or not. a 
ted before, but have seen it over and over again in my own 

notec ? = 24 

ducks.—I am, Sir, &e., K. 


A{lvington Manor, Carisbrooke, Isle 


' | 
the comb of hens, in the large-combed varieties, | 
Il have never seen this change | 

| 
| 


Hvuaues. 
of Wight. 


ENGLISHMEN AND ANIMALS. 
[To tne Eprror OF THE ‘* Specrator.’’) 
cir,—“ M. FE. M.’s” letter of May 3rd seeking information 


at a time when the need 
was formed to undertake is once again 
hecoming apparent As the originator of this scheme, and 
peing 2 shareholder, 1 hope that a very determined effort may 
be made to and to carry out its 
peneficent objects so as to cover the whole of England, Wales, 
The original scheme aimed at having eleven 
receiving-stations in England for old horses and other animals, 
with a central factory. ‘The capital needed was £70,000, though 
£100,000 would be required if Wales and Scotland were included 
in the operations. Unfortunately the prospectus of the com- 
ued only a few days before the war, and investors | 
schemes launched during such a | 
£27 000 | 


about the © B.A.P.” Company comes 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
for such work as it | 


reorganize the company 


and Scotland. 


nany was iss 
were naturally chary Of new 
As a consequence one lady who had promised 





crisis 
was only allowed by her lawyer to invest £3,000. Thus the | 
capital was wholly inadequate to carry out the objects | 
thoroughly. ‘The company’s office was at Carlton House, 
Regent Street, and I trust that you will have a letter from | 
the Secretary explaining the company’s present condition, and 
what is proposed for the future. 1 am convinced that the 
business could be made to pay fair dividends, and that it | 
would entirely stop the shameful traffic in worn-out horses.—I 
m. Sir, &c. Ii. Somers Cocks, 
‘ Hon. Secretary, Herefordshire 8.P.C.A 
| 


Eastnor Rectory, Ledbury. 





WR. BALFOUR'S DEFINITION OF CONSERVATISM. 
[To THe Eprrox oF tHE “ Specrator.’’] 


Sin,—Some years ago, probably seven or eight, Mr. Balfour | 

gave a definition of modern Conservatism, the keynete of which 
is that it stood for “ well-considered progress.” I should be 

much obliged to any of your weaders who could give me a fuller 


juotation of his words, and the date and occasion.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ANGLO-NEW ZEALANDER. 
Wellington, 13th 


N.Z March 


A SOLAR RING. 
\'To tae Evirtror or THE ‘* Specrator.’’] 


Sirn,—On Easter Monday there was 
solar ring—always foretelling bad, rough weather, which com- 
enced on the following Thursday. Can you or any of your 
lers tell what causes the ring?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Micklegaie House, Selby. Mark Scorr. 
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POETRY. 
RECENT HONOURS LIST. 


THE 


(Lines addressed to my Frieid Mr. James Squire, on hearing 
that it was his intention to abandon the practice of Satire. 


O, tay not thou the Satiric Sword aside! 

Nay, rather keep it sharp and wield it wide. 
Are there no Wrongs to right, no Fools to flout, 
No Knaves to cudgel, no false Fires to “‘ dout 
Ilave we not statesmen worth the Scourge of Scorn 
Men rancorous and rancid, men ill-born, 
Ill-nurtured and ill-natured, ill at ease, 

Cringing and canting, the World’s stalest lees 
Poor age of Innocents beguiled by Rooks, 

Fond age of Heroes ruled by Cowards and Crooks! 
Mark Ambition’s Ladder how the Rungs 

Are now long Purses and deceiving Tongues 


"Tis base to bow before the Tyrants’ Swords, 
But how much baser to make Kings and Lords 


Of things all Words and Wiles and crafty Arts, 
With sugared Phrases to entice Men’s Hearts! 
O, better far to perish by quick Steel, 


Than in the Nets enmeshed to blindly reel.+ 











Then once more lend your Lyre and strike the Note 
Shall seize each silken Anarch by the throat 
Make Englishmen no longer walk bemused. 
Let none henceforward hold himself excused 
By others’ Apathy. Then each and all, 
Roused by your Songs, shall answer to the Call. 
I see them rise to crush the servile Band 
That wilts beneath the Whirlwind of vour Hand 
The righteous Tempest strikes the dishonoured Head, 
And Shame and Falsehood from the Land are fled. 
Be thou our England’s Poet and her Knight, 
I, now thy Squire, will arm thee for the Fight. 
IGNotus. 
PEACE AT SUNSET. 
Wuew solemn Evening glows behind the hili 
And men turn from the empty fields to rest, 
And the grey valley-land lies dim and still, 
I look sometimes, for solace, towards the West. 
Shunning the laboured wisdom of wis 
The dizzy towers and pinnacles of thoug 
I win a lowly peace from quiet skies 
And find repose where wisez find n 
Ceci, Has 
| A Ty 
| ART. 
} THE ACADEMY. 
| Victory has not caused shouts of triumph to come from t! 
| painters, and on the whole we are glad. Before we can ha 
* England crowned Queen of the sea’? we must hay 
Veronese. Inferior allegorical art is intolerable, and we 
are much better off without it; and it is a relief to find 
how few painters have wandered in this directi One artist 
| has placed the Kaiser’s head on a shield i d of the Gor on’s, 
| and the effect is slightly comic but nothing mor Nor al 
we wearied beyond bearing with the would-be realistic battle 
| s enes, obviously painted in the studio, which are ither 
| historical statements of fact nor works of art, but remain in 


| that limbo of unsatisfactory things called Academy pictures 


No wise man can now feel that his judgment is anything 


more than provisional in the case of a serious picture dealing 
with some deeply moving event of the war. We are so near 
the time, and remembrance is so poignant, that calm and 
| deliberate criticism cannot yet be made. It is impossible to be 
| sure that other considerations than those which are purely 
| artistic do not enter into the judgment. With this word of 


caution, let us say at once that Mr. Sargent’s great decorative 
work, Gassed (No. 120), is of a kind which leaves a 
on account of the artistic and moral qualities being uni 
into a greatly moving whole. ‘The thing that makes the picture 
so impressive is its impersonality ; it is thus that Piero delle 
indi- 


deep impression 


; 


ted 
ea 


4 


Francesca treated battles, not by painting a collection of 
viduals highly characterized in all theirefforts and sufferings, but 
by the creation of a pictorial design which proclaims the central 
ars 


infinitive 


See New English Dict 


* To extinguish 
of the split 


. Squire is an eloquent apologist 


+ Mr 
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emotion. If we look at this great canvas from a very long way 
off through other galleries before we understand its meaning, 
we see a design which suggests the impassive lines and masses, 
a3 it were, of Stonehenge, something clemental and of vast 
import. When we get nearer we see that these forms are 
those of a slowly passing procession moving across the long 
picture. They all have bandaged eyes, and each man touches 
the shoulder of the man preceding him to keep his direction 
on the wooden causeway. In front, and at the side of the 
group, is the R.A.M.C. orderly who turns quickly to call out 
rome direction to the blinded men. Wonderful is the effect 
of this action of the man who can see with the swing of his 
strong young body, and by his action is brought home to us the 
condition of the others. If we look for characteristic types, 
for individual suffering, for details to dwell upon, we shall be 
disappointed ; but if we can feel the compelling force of creative 
design we shall realize that this is no ordinary picture of war 
incidents, but the expression of the heroic sacrifice of an army. 
We are gl d that so dignified a work is to form part of the 
Imyerial War Museum. 

‘There are of course many pictures of devastated country, 
and Mr. Hughes-Stanton has made out of the Lens, 1918 (No. 240) 
a powerful work in which the finely painted menacing sky is in 
sympathy with the desolation of the land. As a rule these 
waste places do not make very impressive pictures, at least 
when the representation is merely realistic; and even Mr, 
Sargent leaves us cold when we look at his ruins of the Cathedral 
of Arras (No. 103). He treats them more as a still-life piece 
ian as a tragedy. 

Mr. Arnesby Brown is to be congratulated on the beauty, 
cecomplishment, and distinction of his landscapes. He has 
fergotten his very big brushes with their aggressive sweeps, 
and the gain is great. He has not by so doing lessened the 
mierest of his paint surface; rather he has increased it, for 
too obvious methods have given way to a more subtle and 
beautiful process. Perhaps his best work here is The Line 
ef the Plough (No. 34). It is as good in colour as it is in 
rhythmic line, and from the latter quality becomes a self-con- 
tained whole independent of what lay to right or left of the 
scene. This is not quite the case with A Village by the Sea 
iNo. 96), which, though it is beautiful in colour, makes us feel 
that it is a section of a wide view. 
t2ken in more or Jess on either hand; we feel it was there, 
though no doubt for good reasons he chose what he did. In 
Mr. Arnesby Brown’s other picture (No. 34) we neither know 
nor cave what clse existed. He has given us not a well-selected 
piece of landscape but an artistic whole, and this is the difference 
between intelligent copying and creation. Mr. Adrian Stokes 
wakes in us a longing for the Alps. One especially beautiful 
work is his Mer de Nuages (No. 565), where he shows great 
mountains rearing their heads through the mists. The painting 
of the near white clouds through which the distance is seen, is a 
piece of work of wonderful accomplishment, so strong yet so 
subtle. ‘To model form thus, in the very highest tones of white 
without trick or effort, is masterly. For beauty of colour and 
charm of unusual composition, Mr. Sargent’s San Vigilio (No. 15) 
$s notable, 
water of the lake seems more fit for fairy boats than those of 
mortals. Two other landscapes may be mentioned for the 
aitraction of their colour—Mr. J. W. West's Loire (No. 51) and 
Mr, J. A. Park’s beautiful harmony of blues, A Fresh Morning, 
Love (No. 308); and to these may be added Mr, Olsson’s Off the 
NWestern Land (No. 198), Mr. Leslie Thompson’s The Shadow 
cud the Stream (No. 317), and Mr. Harry Watson's woodland 
landscape full of light and beauty. 


The painter might have | 


The little circular harbour in the gem-coloured | 





| 
| 
| 
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asi. 
instead of complicating it; while the clear, luminous colou 
stimulates and enlivens. Mr. Spencer Watson has recovered 
some of the authentic inspiration of primitive Italian art. and 
he has not done this by copying, but by entering into the spit 
of the masters who were the morning stars of modern painting 
The artist in this work shows that to be simple and to be Ry 
trammelled by mere realism it is not in the least necessary to 
be wilfully unreal. His figures of the mother and child, and also 
the donkey, are beautifully drawn. The only criticism that 
suggests itself is that the sky has not that quality of tenderness 
as well as of light of which the early painters held the secret 
Last year Mr. Spencer Watson showed that he had a definite 
aim in view; this year he gives us a success which both calms 
and invigorates, in a world of art full of complicated and often 
aimless struggle. Mr. Walter Bayes also simplifies his forms and 
tones until he arrives at a highly learned decorative result, 
His Pulvis et Umbra (No. 564) is not painted for the sake of the 
wrestlers or the Spanish inn-yard, but for reasonsof abstaract 
form and colour. The result dominates the small talk of most of 
the neighbouring pictures by its monumental simplicity, if not 
by its beauty. But when the artist had so successfully simplified 
a complex effect of light, why, we wonder, did he complicate it 
with some purely geometrical patternsarbitrarily distributed» 
Did he feel that his sense of design was not strong enough to get 
him away from realism without artificial aids ? 

The sculpture remains much what we are accustomed to, 
and searchers after the perfect realization of « war memorial 
will be disappointed. The old problems are still unsolved, 
Sir W. Goscombe John’s sketch for Port Sunlight (No. 1,499) 
presents the old difficulty of realistic figures placed where only 
unnaturalistic figures could look in place. Of the simpler 


| kinds of memorial there is little to guide public taste. Mr, 


L. S. Merrifield has modelled a striking portrait of Lieut. PF. W, 
Palmer, V.C., M.M. (No. 1,484), which suggests by its style that 
terra-cotta is the true material for its realization, for it has a 
distinct kinship with Florentine work of that nature. 

Among the water-colours we may get pleasure from looking at 
The Ferry (No. 685), by Mr. C. A. Hunt, and The Somme Valley 
(No. 804), by Captain W. Longstaff; and for the tapestry-like 
fairy-story Mr. Moony’s Evening Breeze (No. 720) is delightful. 

The difficult job of hanging an Exhibition has been done with 
great care and success, and all people of taste will note with 
pleasure the frame of one of Mr. C. Shannon’s portraits which 
is not gold, and which makes a most pleasant contrast with 
the surrounding frames, 


BOOKS. 
Oe 
THE DECLARATION OF PARIS.* 
Srr Fraxcts Precotr has produced a study of the Declaration 
of Paris, with the State papers relating to it. He promises 
other volumes of a similar character on the Armed Neutvralitics 
of 1780 and 1800, the Napoleonic Wars, and modern contro- 
versies in regard to neutrality. The series will thus elucidate 
the diplomatic history of the “ law of the sea,” which is of vital 
importance to Great Britain. We are most favourably impressed 
by the new volume, which will form the fourth part of the 
It opens with a history of the diplomatic 





complete work. 


| proceedings in regard to neutral shipping during the Crimean 


War, of the debates arising out of these, and of the Congress of 
Paris, with a significant chapter on America’s attitude in 1861. 
This is followed by a commentary, and then comes a full and 
valuable collection of documents. At the close of a war in 


| which all turned upon our ability to keep the sea-routes open to 


Portraits are of course plentiful, but not in such overpowering | our commerce and to deny them absolutely to the enemy, 
numbers as they are sometimes, For sheer mastery of a rather the importance of the subject will be obvious to every one. 
bard kind Mr, Sargent remains by himself, and his two works | Sir Francis Piggott has, we think, done a public service In 


here, Mrs. Duxbury and Daughter (No. 46) and The President 
ef the United States (No, 135), are examples of bis familiar style, 
hoth enormously competent and arresting, but neither of them 
raising aesthetic ecstasy, 

A picture which does raise this desired feeling—and a work 


| 
| 


presenting it in an accurate and lucid form, 

The Declaration of Paris, made at the close of the Conference 
of 1856 which arranged peace after the Crimean War, laid down 
four principles for maritime warfare. Privateering was abolished ; 
enemy goods on neutral ships were to he free from seizure, 


which fails in this has not justified its existence, except on the | unless contraband; neutral goods on enemy ships were also to he 
lower level of a record, or topography— is Mr. Spencer Watson’s immune, unless contraband; a blockade must be effective. The 
fresh, invigorating group, The Donkey Ride (No. 285). Here, | second of these principles was contrary to our old and w ell-tried 


citer all the tortured lines, complicated colours, and inextricable 
tones which cover the walls and oppress modern art, the eye 
ean be at vest. The artist has simplified his design till it is 
lucid end celierent; bis arrangement of Jight and dark enforces 


| 
| 
| 


policy, which we had maintained in the face of all Europe, and our 
acceptance of it amazed the other Powers. If we had faithfully 

® The Declaration of Paris, 1556, 
Piggott, Cuiscrity of London Press, 


A Study, Documented, by Sir Frauds 
(ues net.J 
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adhered to it during this war, we should still be fighting a 


vigorous Germany and the end of the struggle would be far 


distant. To understand how any British Government could 
have accepted such a Declaration, we must remember that in 
1856 the Foreign Office was in charge of the able, secretive, and 

jlanthropic Lord Clarendon, who had retained under Lord 
Palmerston the post which he held under Lord Aberdeen before 
the Crimean War. The Aberdeen Ministry was one of the 
weakest and most incompetent combinations that ever governed 
this country, and Lord Clarendon did very much what he 
pleased. When it became obvious that we should drift into 
war with Russia, Lord Clarendon set himself to lessen the 
inconvenience that it might cause to traders and to-the neutrals- 
Hesympathized with the * Philosophical Radicals” who, like afew 
of Mr. Asquith’s followers in 1914, believed in alimitcd liability’ 
war. Consequently when Sweden and Denmark, in January, 1854, 
before war had been declared, announced that they would remain 
neutral, and that they expected us to respect enemy goods 
carried under their flags, Lord Clarendon, instead of rebuking 
their impertinence, expressed his full approval. That is to say, 
he allowed Sweden and Denmark to prescribe to us the way in 
which we should wage war at sea, and he cheerfully abandoned 
the main principle of our maritime policy in regard to neutrals, 
He was afraid to tell the country that he meant to do this, but 
he did it. The Cabinet that began a great war in this spirit 
went on, appropriately enough, to arrange for the continuance 
of the Russian trade through neutrals or under licence, and to 
acquiesce heartily in neutral Prussia’s elaborate scheme for 
rendering our blockade of the Russian Baltic ports futile by 
organizing a new trade route through Memel. Ministers thought 
that we must make omelettes without breaking eggs ; we must 
defeat Russia without losing the profits on the Russian trade. 
It was natural that such war-makers should neglect the health 
and comfort of our brave troops. It was natural, too, that Lord 
Clarendon should arrange a Peace of which M. Bourqueney, 
one of the French delegates, remarked that ‘‘ when you read it, 
you ask yourself who is the vanquished and who the victor.” 
The Declaration of Paris was a fitting pendant to this unwise 
Treaty. It was never submitted for Parliamentary sanction. 
It was published in a White Paper with the other protoc Is of 
the Paris Conference; but in this form it is not technically 
receivable in evidence, according to the author. The late Sir 
Samuel Evans, who, like Lord Stowell before him, was a law unto 
himself, declared in September, 1914, that the Prize Court 
would regard the Declaration of Paris “‘as a recognized and 
acknowledged part of the Law of Nations.’ But in practice 
the Declaration very soon had to be superseded. 

When the Declaration was made in 1856, it was provided 
that any Power adhering to it must accept it as a whole. This 
proviso prevented the United States from adhering to it at that 
time. President Pierce, through Mr. Marcy, was unwilling to 
renounce privateering unless the Powers would agree to uphold 
the immunity of private property at sea—a doctrine, now 
fashionable in certain quarters, which Mr, Pierce and Mr. Marcy 
seem to have invented. The proposal was still-born. Curiously 
enough, only five years later, the United States Government 
was most anxious to accept the Declaration of Paris as it stood. 
The South had seceded, had been recognized as a belligerent, 
and had issued letters of marque to privateers. The Federal 
Government, naturally enough, sought, by adhering to the 
Declaration of Paris, to undo the effect of the recognition 
accorded to the Southern States. But Lord John Russell 
would only agree on condition that the adherence of the Federal 
Government was understood to have no bearing on the Civil 
War. He would not be drawn into such a position that he would 
have to decide whether the Southern privateers were or were 
not pirates. Consequently the war ended without America 
accepting the Declaration. In 1898, when the war with Spain 
began, the American Government formally announced that it 
would observe the principles laid down at Paris, but it was 
in no way bound by that announcement. When America 
entered this war she found it necessary, as we had done, to 
disregard all the modern Conventions and to apply the good old 
British rules of blockade in all their strictness, President Wilson 
had found, like Lord Palmerston half-a-century before, that 
second thoughts are best on this difficult question. Palmerston 
had gone down to Liverpool in 1856 after peace was declared, 
and in his enthusiasm had spoken in favour of exempting private 
property at sea from capture. But when, in 1862, he was chal- 
lenged by Bright to say whether he adhered to that Utopian 





doctrine, he honestly declared that ‘‘ further reflection and deep 
thinking"’ had made him change his mind. What he said 
was :— 

“If you give up that power which you possess, and which 
all maritime States possess and have exercised, of taking the 
ships, the property, and the crews of the nation with whom 
you may happen to be at war, crippling the right arm of our 
strength, you would be inflicting a blow upon our naval power 
and you would be guilty of an act of political suicide.” 

That is essentially true, but it cannot be reconciled with the 
unhappy Declaration of Paris, for which Palmerston as Prime 
Minister was responsible. 





THE FAITH OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED.* 
WuEN the speculations of the late Professor Mivart troubled 
the Sargasso Sea of Roman Catholic orthodoxy, Cardinal 
Vaughan, acting (no doubt) under instructions, suppressed 
them summarily. Even at the time an orthodox and devout 
layman regretted this policy: it had the effect of calling the 
attention of simple people, who would otherwise never have 
heard of them, to these questions; and of causing them no 
little perplexity, disturbance, and pain. Since then the situa- 
tion has developed. But temperament is invariable. There 
are still Mivarts—the Professor, it must be confessed, was 
inordinately “at ease in Zion’’ ; and there are still Vaughans — 
the Cardinal was eminent rather for piety than for intelligence. 
The union of these qualities is effected in this important 
“Essay in Adjustment of Belief and Faith.” Its immediate 
begetters were a Petition on Creed Interpretation presented to 
Convocation a year ago, and described in the Spectator as “A 
Moral Outrage”; and the Bishop of Ely’s action in the matter 
of Canon Glazebrook's Faith of a Modern Churchman. Both 
are characterized by the Lady Margaret Professor as ‘‘ mani- 
festations of a spirit and an outlook which I believe to be entirely 
subversive of the outlook and spirit of the religion of Christ.” 


It has been said that later theology is largely occupied with 
providing a basis in Scripture and philosophy for opinions which 
have no real connexion with either the one or the other; the 
central convictions of Christianity are experimental, simple, 
and few. To those who have reached them, 

“the question whether the Gospel narratives give an exact 
account of the way in which things happened or were done, 
or not, becomes one of merely scientific or antiquarian interest. 
It has nothing to do with religion. Whether the Person who 
has won his allegiance was born of a virgin mother or not ; 
whether He could walk on water, or feed a multitude with a 
few loaves and fishes, or blast a fig-tree with a word, or clothe 
Himself with a visible body after His death, or not; whether 
disease is the work of demons or of microbes :—these are not 
questions on the answer to which the religious convictions of a 
Christian depend.” 

A “ process of disentanglement ’’ imposes itself; and it is on 
its possibility and successful accomplishment that the future 
of Christianity depends. Extremists on both sides deny its 
possibility. But, short of this radical conclusion, the omens are 
not propitious. ©The Dead Hand of Infallibility has its grip oa 
Latin Christendom ; among ourselves a narrow Anglo-Catholi- 
cism is dominant; the Church sees through its eyes, hears 
through its ears, acts at its dictation, speaks with its voice. 
The world isnot going back to these “ childish things.” But 
it is by no means self-evident that the Churches may not 
do so; the increasing want of interest in their proceedings 
on the part of the general public, and the small lay responss 
to what should be primarily a lay movement, are not reassuring 
signs. Where is the lay support that stood behind Arnold, 
F. D. Maurice, Jowett, Stanley? The recent Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church and State was an object-lesson. Lord 
Parmoor and Sir Lewis Dibdin excepted, the lay representatives 
played the part of the woman of Tekoah with docility: “ Joab 
put words into their mouth.” 

It is perhaps possible to make too much of this. Com- 
mittees are selected; a larger public lies outside. As to this 
public Professor Bethune-Baker is hopeful: and no one is ina 
better position to know the state of opinion in our Universities, 
and among younger men :— 

** Could the voice of the Church of England as a whole become 


| articulate, could its instructed but usually silent mind find 


adequate expression, it would, 1 am sure, reveal a state of 
suspense of judgment as to such questions as I have mentiono:l 
al a refusal to treat them as questions of primary importance. 


There is an ever-growing and insistent demand within the 


* The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed. By J. F. Bethune-Baker, D.D., Lady 
Margaret's Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Londom; 
Macinillan, (93, net.) 
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Church itself that individuals, whether of the clergy or of the 
laity, shall not be de from free investigation, from fresh 
angles of vision, of all such beliefs and opinions, and free expres- 
sion of the conclusions which they reach, without charges of 
disloyalty or infringements of their rights of fellowship in the 
Church. And there is also, I am sure, an equally resolute 
determination—far more widespread than is publicly known-— 
that such old beliefs as the birth of our Lord from a Virgin and 
His resurrection in the body which was laid in the tomb shall 
not be treated as of the essence of the faith of a Christian.” 


Life in these days moves so quickly, and incidents near us in 
time are so easily forgotten, that the Professor does well to 
record the ecclesiastical events of 1914: the various Memorials 
presented to Convocation in May; the establishment of a 
modus vivendi, by the prudence of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 


the union sacrée which followed the declaration of war and | 
jts ill-advised violation—‘ only in matters ecclesiastical has this | 


unity of spirit been visibly and flagrantly broken ; and those who 
would gladly live in the bond of peace with their fellow-Church- 
men, and join with them and their other fellow-Christians in 
championing the great spiritual conviction of our common 
faith, are assailed again as they were in 1914, and obliged to 
defend the cause of freedom in the Church that is again endan- 
gered.” Such persons would be credulous indeed were they to 
trust themselves to the tender mercies of the clerical and mixed 
Assemblies which it is proposed to set up under the so-called 
Enabling Bill, or to a Disestablished Church. In such a Church 
their position, the Church Times reminds them, “ w ould instantly 
become precarious.” It would; and they will be foolish if they 
forget it. The “ Liberty” which these partisans desire would 
be, as Thirlwall warned us in 1869, “a grinding tyranny, and 
the worst calamity that could befall the Church.” 





A MEDLEY OF VERSE.* 
“Str,” said Dr. Johnson, referring proudly to his old College, 
“we are a nest of singing birds.” We feel a similar exultation 
when we look at the array of volumes before us, and _ reflect 
how much excellent poetry has been written in an age when 
the verse form of expression is supposed to be at least obso- 
lescent. There may be no great masterpieces, but the general 
level of the workmanship is as high as it has ever been. Our 
chief difficulty indeed is to convey, within reasonable limits of 


space, some notion to our readers of the characteristic qualities | 


of the authors whose merits deserve recognition. 

Let us begin with the Muse militant. Captain Bewsher' 
is essentially reminiscent and introspective. He cultivates no 
poetic diction; at times he is flat and almost banal; but he 
has, in full measure, the power of emotional presentation. He 
takes us with him in his flights over darkened doomed cities, 
and brings vividly home to our imagination our community of 
feeling with the winged bearers of death. A like sincerity is 
the keynote of the very remarkable work of Mr. Sassoon.’ 
He is bitter, ironical, almost savage; he will not tolerate any 
amiable sentimentalities about war; he loathes the picturesque 
effects of the “ special correspondent”: but no one has depicted 
with such poignancy the heart-breaking inevitabilities of battle, 
or the nostalgia of the soldier remembering friendlier scenes. 
The Padre’s Rough Rhymes*® may be grouped with these two by 


* (1) The Bombing of Bruges. By Captain P. Bewsher. London: Hodder 


and Stoughton. [5s 
London : elnemann. 


net.}——-(2) Counter Attack. By Siegfried Sassoon. 
[ 6d. net.])——(3) Rough Rhymes of a Padre. By 
“Woodbine Willie,” M.O. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [1s, 8d. net.) 
——{4) The Anzac Pilgrim's Progress, By Lance-Corporal Cobber. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. [3s. 6d. net.|}——{5) 7'he Secret of the Ships. By Captain 
R. A. = 3% mn: John Murray. [3s. 6d. net.)——~(6) Frightful 
by og y E. C. Roberts. London: EK. Macdonald. (2s, 6d. net.|—— 
7) The Gipsy. By A. P. Herbert. London: Methuen. (8s, 6d. net, | —— 
——(8) St. George's Day. By Henry Newbolt. London: 
88.64. net.)——{9) T’he Cause. By Laurence Binyon. London: Elkin Mathews, 
6s, net.}——{10) The New World, Same author and publisher. (28. net.})—— 
11) Why Don’t 7 Cheer 3 
$s, 6d. net.)——({12) The Call. By Guy Kendall. London: Ohapman and 
. [2s8. 6d, net.}——(13) A Treasury of War Poetry. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. [$1°25 net.}——(14) Last Poems. By Edward Thomas. 
: Selwyn and Blount. [4s, 6d. net.}——(15) J'ides. By John Drink- 
water. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [2s 64, net.}——({16) Whin. By 
W. W. Gibson. London: Macmillan. [3s, 6d. net.|——(17) Forty New Poems. 
By W. H. pevies. London: A. O, Fifield. eo net.}———(18) The Village Wife's 
Lament. By Maurice Hewlett. London: Martin Secker. (8s, 6d, net.)— 
(19) The Litany of the Sun. ByIrene Hay. London: E. Macdonald. ’ 
20) Provocations, By Sibyl Bristowe. Same publisher. [8s. 6d. net.}—— 
(281) Herd 0’ Grace. 
a. 22) The Sad Years. 
net | — {zs The Pedlar's Way. 
6, 6d. net.}—{24) More Songs of A 4. 
~ Office. wf ny 


sf Dora Sigerson. London: Constable. [5s. 
y Alicia Sheridan. London: Elkin Mathews 
By Violet Jacob. 
[8s. 6d. net.|—{26) Songs of a Miner. By J. CU. Welsh, 
(2s. 6d. net.J)———(26) on Songs. BY 
{4s. 6d. net.)——{27) Poems of London. By John Presland, London: 
[4s. 6d. net.} 3 Motley. By Walter De La Mare. London: 
ble. ww 64. net.)——(20) Poems. By G. M. Hopkins. London: H. 
Milford. (12s, 6d. net.}——(30) Later Verses. By Alfred Cochrane. London: 
. (Ge. net.j}--—{81) King’s Verse: Poems of a New Poetry Society 
: E. Macdonald, (8s. 6d. net.)——(82) Twelve Poets: @ Miscellany of 
London: Selwyn and Blount. (5s. net.) 
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LS 
reason of their manly reality: they convey in unpretentious 
verse a homespun but noble theology. The Anzac Pilgrim's 
Progress* is descriptive also, but in a more obvious way; the 
style is modelled upon Mr. Kipling’s narrative poems with an 
oceasional touch of Bret Harte. Captain Hopwood,’ on the 
other hand, is imaginative; his swinging ballads couple up 
the centuries, preserving the Navy tradition, and showing how 
history has repeated itself. In lighter vein, Lieutenant Roberts 
is irresistibly comic; his parodies, in particular, are excellent 
fun, comparable in manner and result with Thomas Hood's, 
Less broadly humorous, but more subtle, is Lieutenant Herbert,? 
He makes us smile more and laugh less than his fellow-satirist . 





John Murray. | 


By B. J. ©. Stead. London: T. Fisher Unwin. | 


y KatharineTynan. London: Sidgwickand Jackson. [8s. 6d. 


London: Country | 


kK. Rowley. Dublin: | 


he has studied, we should say, with the happiest results, in the 
school of Sir Owen Seaman. Both these volumes can be cong. 
dently recommended to all who enjoy a little kindly merriment 
set in easy rippling verse. 

Sir Henry Newbolt’s work is too well known to need illustra. 
tion here. All we need say is that St. George's Day shows him 
at his best, and we doubt if he has ever done anything finer than 
“The Toy Band.” Mr. Binyon® ” is a singer of wider range 
and sweeter, though perhaps less powerful, voice; he dwells 
more willingly on the sadness than the splendour of war, and his 
melody comes to him most freely in minor keys, but he, also, 
can handle a great theme with worthy dignity. The Canadian 
poet, Mr. R. J. C. Stead," would not have written quite as he 
has done if Mr. Kipling had not led the way, but he exhibits at 
times an insight into a reflective dream-world which is his own: 

while the influence of a very different literary progenitor, Matthew 
| Arnold, can be traced in Mr. Kendall’s” scholarly but slightly 
| arid verses. Finally, before we pass from poetry dealing directly 
with the war, it is only fair to speak a word in praise of Pro- 
fessor Clarke’s excellent and discriminative anthology.” 

Mr. Edward Thomas’s Last Poems" lead us naturally away 
from war, for although he fell in action, his eyes and mind were 
turned towards the England that he loved. Anintense motion- 
less passion for Nature, and the desire, which is as characteristic 
of the true poet as of the true philosopher, to make sense of the 
universe, are the mental qualities alluringly displayed in his 
exquisitely rhythmical verses. His sense of the mellow, appeal 
of rural landscape is shared by Mr. Drinkwater,'* Mr. Gibson,” 
and Mr. Davies” ; all are of the school of Wordsworth. Super- 
ficially, The Village Wife's Lament comes within the same 
| group, but here the scenery is only a background; the poem 

is a psychological narrative in verse, and expresses rather the 

|} common soul of the women whose husbands have fallen in the 
war than the thoughts of the particular wife who is supposed 
to speak. 

Next in natural sequence come a group of feminine singers. 
The Litany of the Sun® is dream poetry elaborately finished 
in pale tints; it is poetry of silver and ivory, of mist and mirage. 
Miss Bristowe’s work” seems by contrast at times almost brutal 
and raw; it has less literary skill but more vital feeling. Her 
South African poems are especially noteworthy for a kind of 
impressionistic vividness; the suggestions in them count for 
more than the details; Mrs. Hinkson’s verse # is always appro- 
| priate and skilful, if a little too facile to be great; and much 
the same may be said of her friend, the late Mrs. Shorter.” 
She has written some beautiful lyrics, but she relied for her 
effects too much on certain conventional artifices such as mere 
repetition, and her range of idea and imagery fell within narrow 
limits. She was a true poet, but her reputation would have 
stood higher had she published less. Miss Sheridan’s name is 
| new to us, but if she can continue to write as finely as she has 
done in some of the contents of The Pedlar’s Way™ she will not 
| appeal in vain to the elusive Goddess of Success to whom she 
| dethetee her book. She has melody and power and insight. 
Mrs. Jacob** uses the Scottish dialect but she 
comes nearer to the spirit of poetry in some of her personal 
reflective stanzas. 

Another practitioner in both English and Scots, Mr. James C. 
| Welsh,” very rightly disclaims any credit arising from the fact 
| that he is a “ miner poet.” As he justly remarks in his Preface: 
“Miner I am, poet I may be; but let the world not think there 
| is virtue in the combination.” 











with success, 


| 


There can be no doubt about 
his claim to the poetic title; even if he lacks something of the 
philosophic mind, he has energy, and the gift of expression. 
What he has done for the Scottish workers Mr. Rowley*® does 
for those of Belfast; he celebrates, to quote his own words, 
“the fervour and faith and courage of those who toil.” Mr. 
' Rowley is more reflective, and his dialect seems more studied 
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gratifying results. Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell describe 
the enterprise in some detail, and a fuller account of its methods 
and finances will be found in the Report for 1918 by the General 
Manager, Sir Edgar Sanders. The Board bought up in 1916 
all the breweries and licensed premises, except two or three 
hotels, in this Border district, whither the Gretna National Shel] 
Factory had attracted a large new population. The Board had 
checked an outbreak of drunkenness by placing severe re- 
strictions on the sale of drink, but it decided that no real improve- 
ment could be made until it had dispossessed the private trader. It 
began by closing nearly half the licensed premises and improving 
those which remained. It also closed three out of the four 
breweries in Carlisle, and brewed all its beer at the one which 
remained. The Board effected very large economies in this 
way without making it difficult for any one to buy drink. The 
old licensees were, in most cases, retained as managers; they 
were paid a special commission on the sale of food and non- 
alcoholic beverages, but derived no financial advantage from the 
sale of liquor. The Board opened new taverns and restaurants 
where different classes of customers could obtain good food at 
in strength. low prices, but it sold beer, wine, and spirits in the usual way, 
Last of all on our list come two anthologies. Of these, King’s | Subject to the special war restrictions which affected the whole 
country, but at lower prices than were charged in other places. 


Verse! the work of a group of undergraduates at King’s College, 
contains much that is creditable to the authors, but not enough The experiment has been & great success from every point of 
of any one of them to enable us to decide whether he or she | View. The reformed public-houses have been popular. There 
has the opulence as well as the instinct of a real poet. Three of has been far less drunkenness than usual in Carlisle. The 
the Twelve Poets*? we have referred to already. Amongst the profits have been very considerable, showing up to March, 1918, 
others we have not been fortunate enough to find anything to on a total capital of £835,000, a surplus of £107,000 after interest, 
suggest the dawning of a new star on the horizon; even Mr. depreciation, and law costs had been provided for, as well as 
Squire does not appear to us to be represented at his best. rent, rates, and taxes, except Income Tax. The photographs 
— ——_—__— _ in the book show that the Board’s public-houses, with chairs and 
DRINK AND THE STATE.* tables and plenty of space, are very unlike the stuffy drinking- 
Lorp D’ABERNON’s Board of Control, which has regulated the shop which has been thought good enough for the British work- 
liquor trade during the war with commendable success, will | ™®®- i The first wd of constructive licensing reform under- 
expire within a year from the conclusion of peace unless Parlia- taken with the prestige and authority of & Government Depart- 
ment prolongs its existence. If we are not to return to the old | Ment, it has shown, says Sir Edgar Sanders, that “ the liquor 
state of things, the Government will have to come to some trade can be carried on, subject to reasonable regulations, 
decision about the future of the trade. Messrs. Rowntree and | Without detriment to the well-being of the community, and 
Sherwell in their new pamphlet say that the Government should without undue interference with the liberty, sashes, and prefer- 
nationalize the trade, buying out all private interests and | ences of the large mass of the adult population. 
acquiring complete control, and the authors make outa very strong If such results can be attained by State purchase in a country 
case for the proposal. It must be perfectly clear to all reasonable | area inhabited by one hundred and fifteen thousand people, 
people that Prohibition is not likely to be adopted in England | it is reasonable to suppose that the principle may be safely 
and Wales in our time, though America has “ gone dry.” The | applied throughout Great Britain. The control would doubtless 
Labour leaders would not agree to temporary Prohibition for | lie in each district with a local Committee and an expert manager, 
war purposes, and would certainly resist any attempt to stop | as at Carlisle, where Lord Lonsdale is the President and Mr. 
the sale of drink in time of peace. There is no reason to | F. W. Chance the Chairman of a representative Committee of 
dispute that some industrial unrest has been caused by the | twenty-fourmenand women. No one denies that State Purchase 
reduction in the supply and strength of beer and spirits, and by | would be a profitable venture. The country probably stands 
the very high prices charged for them, although it was necessary | to lose on all other projects of nationalization, for the railways, 
in the interests of the community to use the available grain for | the mines, and so on. But the drink trade can be nationalized 
bread rather than for beer. If we rule out Prohibition, we must | with a certainty of profit. Two Committees during the war 
choose between various forms of restriction. The present | examined the financial question and reported that it was easily 
licensing system gives the Justices considerable power over the | solved. Lord Sumner’s Committee in 1917-18 decided, for 
trade. Its weakness is that it does not make for reform. The | England and Wales, that a fair price for a brewery, taken over 
ordinary public-house in a town is an uncomfortable place | as a going concern, would be fifteen times the average yearly 
where men stand to drink, like horses in astable. The’publican’s | profit earned before the war. The Committee estimated that 
sole object is to promote the consumption of liquor. One need | the trade interests in England and Wales, including the freeholds, 
not be a teetotaler to feel that this sort of thing is wrong, | could be bought for £350,000,000 gross—or the cost of the war 
Drunkenness is a national curse, and yet we permit it to be | for fifty days—which would be represented in present values 
fostered so that the sellers of drink may benefit. Long experi- | by £280,000,000 of Government stock. The authors point out 
ence has shown that legal restrictions on the sale of liquor are | that the trade’s profits during the war have been enormous, 
not of great value in promoting true temperance. So long as | and that as the price of materials falls those profits will tend to 
the seller is directly interested in encouraging men and women | increase, since labour is @ relatively small item in the liquor 
to drink as much as possible, he will do harm whether the | trade. Further, the State will retain all the revenue that it 
hours of sale are short or long. But if we could remove the | now receives from Liquor Duties, as well as the profits of manu- 
incentive of private profit from the business, there would be Moreover, it will benefit by the numerous 
hope of real improvement. Under State ownership, with In the Carlisle 
the private interests of brewers and retailers all eliminated, the 
liquor trade might be conducted on rational lines. A man could 
buy all the drink that was good for him, but it would not be to 
the publican’s interest to persuade him to drink at all. 

Before the war the obvious reply to such a proposal would 
have been that it was fantastic, unworkable, and financially 
unsound. No such objection can now be made, for the Liquor 
Control Board’s experiment in the Carlisle, Maryport, and 


Annan area has been conducted for three years with very 
ns of the total output, 


than native. Mr. Presland” is another city poet who takes 
Jondon for his province; in the imaginative effects he secures 

simplicity and directness of statement, he reminds us not 
infrequently of Stevenson. This also is a characteristic of Mr. 
Walter De La Mare,” who tends generally, however, towards 
mysticism and symbolism. His love poems have the truth of 
smotion that comes from sincerity of thought. 

The Poet Laureate is responsible for the editing of the poems 
of the late Gerard Manley Hopkins,” and he has done his work 
with the thoroughness and sympathy that we might expect of 
him. The poems themselves, despite occasional flashes of the 
fiuminating fire, are on the whole disappointing; they are too 
often needlessly obscure, harsh, and perverse. The metrical 
diects which Mr. Hopkins studied with such assiduity do 
not seem to us to be worth the pains bestowed on them; 
many of his verses have to be elaborately accented in order to 
give the reader the clue to the rhythm, and lyrics which do not 
gng themselves would, in our opinion at least, be better in 

Mr. Cochrane* stands at the other extreme; his forte 
js society verse; he excels in melody and elegance rather than 








facture and sale. 
economies to be effected under a monopoly. 
area the Control Board, by closing redundant breweries and 
licensed houses, has saved very large sums. Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell give some illustrations of what may be done else- 
In 1914-15 there were three thousand five hundred and 





where. 
fifty breweries in the United Kingdom. Seventy per cent. of 
these were small concerns, which brewed in all only two per cent. 
of the total output of beer. Ninety per cent. of the breweries 
| brewed in all only ten per cent. of the total output. Forty-five 
large breweries, on the other hand, brewed forty-five per cent. 
It is clear that many hundreds of small 


——— 


° State Purch of the IAquor Trade, By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur | eee é ; agi 
(1) State Purchase of the Iiqu ( ; I breweries could be closed at once, and the manufacture conce 


trated in a few large breweries. 


Sherwell. London: Allen and Unwin. [1s, net.] (2) Central Control Board : 
UAquor Traffic): Carlisle and District Direct Control Area, The General Manager's A trade expert has estimated 


Beport for 1918, 
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that in a certain area in the Home Counties where there are 
eighteen breweries, five of the eighteen could brew all the beer 
required, with a saving of coal, labour, and other items to the 
value of £30,000 a year. The authors think that thirty or 
forty thousand licensed houses could be closed at once as un- 
necessary. Compensation levies, now amounting to over 
£300,000 a year, would cease. - Advertisement charges, estimated 
at a million a year, would disappear. The State would be able 
to supply a better article at a lower cost, and to provide better 
accommodation for its customers. Furthermore, we should 
be freed from the political domination of the liquor trade, which 
is serious enough in Great Britain and has long been a grave 
scandal in Ireland. Even if State Purchase did not promise to 
be highly profitable, it would be well worth while as a means of 
clearing the ground for genuine temperance reform, which is 
a moral rather than a legal or administrative question. The 
State, once in full possession of the trade in drink, would be free 
to do as the people wished without being subject to the control 
of private interests. When Mr. Lloyd George proposed State 
Purchase in 1915 he failed to obtain the support of Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues. Now that he is his own master he can 
renew the proposal with every prospect of success. 





MR.RAEMAEKERS'S CARTOON HISTORY OF THE WAR.* 
“T, Too, have been an explorer, gentlemen. I have explored a 
hell, and it was terror unspeakable.” Thus spoke Mr. Rae- 
maekers to a gathering in London who were doing him 
honour, and we are all familiar with his exploration. In 
the Preface to the present volume Mr. Allison states that the 
early cartoons of the Belgian martyrdom were the results of 
personal observation made before the official inquiries showed 
the world the true nature of the German wild beast. We are 
told that up till August, 1914, the artist was “a quiet gentleman, 
the son of a country editor, happy in his family, devout, con- 
templative, loving beauty and peace, contentedly painting the 
good and lovely things he saw among the tulip-fields and water- 
ways, the cattle and the windmills of his own native Holland.” 
Thencame the invasion of Belgium, with refugees bringing stories 
of unheard-of barbarity. ‘ Raemackers, like the rest of the 
humane world, refused to credit them. His mother was a 
German; he had spent many happy years in Germany.” But 
the stories persisted, and he became an explorer in the stricken 
country, with the results we all know. Then followed the 
persecution—the German Government offered twelve thousand 
guilders for his body, dead or alive, and they induced the sub- 
servient Dutch Government to prosecute him for endangering 
the neutrality of Holland. Fortunately the jury was less 
slavish than the Government and acquitted him, and hence- 
forth the lava-stream of denunciation flowed unchecked, although 
the artist was in peril at the hands of German agents. 

Among the most remarkable features of the art of Mr. 
Raemaekers is its universality; it appeals to all nations alike 
with a great primitive force. Too often the work of the cartoonist 
depends almost entirely for its effect on the inscription beneath 
the picture, and the public constantly think the drawing eloquent 
because of a witty legend. This is not the case with Mr. 
Raemaekers. To begin with, he is a consummate technician 
who can express whatever he wants to by means of a perfectly 
accomplished art. It matters not whether he chooses an 
incisive line, as we see in the drawing of the Kaiser as Moses IT. 
leading his band through the Channel; or the rough crumbling 
touch, explosive in its vehemence, of “ Men to the right, women 
to the left’; or the effective use of masses of black in Tirpitz 
the fox preaching to the Dutch geese. All methods seem equally 
at the master’s command; and he uses them all to make manifest 
his burning emotion orscathing satire. Asanexample of the latter 
quality nothing could be more astonishing than the very slight 
drawing of the two German sailors; in them the whole meanness, 
brutality, and impotence of the German Navy are summed up. 
If we try to realize the secret of the power of these wonderful 
drawings, poured out by the artist, of which the volume we 
are reviewing only represents the work of the first year of the 
war, we recognize that Mr. Raemaekers has the strength of 
great primitive art, for he can fuse into one the moral and 
artistic emotions. In the early days of the war, too, we were 
profoundly thankful to the moralist who confirmed us in the 
righteousness of our cause. 


_* Raemaekers’s Cartoon History of the War. Compiled by J. Murray Allison. 
Vol. L, * Lhe First Twelve Months of War.” London: John Lane, [12s, 6d, net.} 





a , 

THE CAVE GAURI-SANKAR GUHA.* 
In the first place, let us congratulate Professor Acharya on a 
notable linguistic feat. Here is not translation, in itself suf. 
ciently difficult, but original imaginative prose written in ap 
alien and acquired tongue, written with accomplishment anq 
mastery. Sometimes we light upon passages of genuine charm 
and the rare faculty of poetic evocation, as when we are told of 
the march of humanity: “Like the lightly falling foot of 4 
bird perching upon a tree, their feet tread gently the sleeping 
pathways of thine evening-tinted drowsy villages.” Sometimes 
in his effort to combine science and philosophy with mystical 
poesy, the Professor grows prosy, or so it seems to the Westera 
mind, prone to classify and separate prose from verse, sacred 
from mundane matters. More rarely, the writer comes peril. 
ously near the edge which, for us, divides the serious from thg 
comic, 8o that we are a little puzzled as to whether his humour, 
for he wakes a smile, is conscious or unwitting. Such, for 
instance, is a passage where a man shaped like a ball, followed 
by countless similar balls, is rolled along on wheels of medals, 
The Guide gravely explains that “ this is a general and his army, 
They had their heads and hands and feet blown away. They are 
to take lessons in the school of ‘Shake hands with friend and 
enemy.’’’ But perhaps to draw attention to such lapses ig 
to ignore the difficulty of the task attempted, a deliberate 
synthesis of the poetical philosophy and religiosity of East 
and West. 

To our thinking, the Western element in Professor Acharya’s 
fanciful vision is too dominant, while Western readers will often 
stumble at uncomprehended Eastern allusions. It is possible 
that the martial globes cited above are a subconscious reminis- 
cence of a well-known incident in the Mahabharata. But let 
the reader be grateful for making the acquaintance of the Pilgrim 
of the Sky, the Ocean Wanderer, and the charming Sister of the 
Birch. We need not inquire too curiously what the allegorical 
significance of these creatures of the Professor's hybrid fancy is. 
That is a problem which might well puzzle Mr. F. W. Bain 
himself. No doubt the learned author would hesitate to 
propound a logical solution of his dream, since his main purpose 
is probably to suggest that though the mystery of existence is 
vast and overwhelming, yet is it penetrated by gleams that 
bring happiness and unquenchable hope to the minds of illogical 
men. 





GOLDEN ANGLING DAYS.t 

Tuere are three kinds of angler at least. There is the man 
who goes a-fishing for something else than sport—for fresh air, 
for pleasant surroundings, or exercise, or, it mlay be, for “ copy.” 
Then there is the more respectable angler who is out for fish 
first, last, and always. He has a healthy contempt for those 
who confuse the serious business of angling with scenery or 
hygiene ; and as a rule he has rather a poor opinion of * those 
scribbling fellows.” He is as keen on his craft as the golfer 
of tradition (and of fact also, no doubt) who asked with real 
indignation, at a crisis in a round, “how any one could 
be expected to hole a short putt with a blasted skylark yelling 
just overhead.” The third type of angler is just as keen a 
fisherman as the second, but with less restricted interests. He 
can describe a duel with a salmon as well as fight one; and he 
finds time to note the life of the waterside, human, four-footed, 
and winged ; the background of his sport counts for much with 
him, and he can write of it as a lover turned poet descants upon 
his mistress. 

Mr. Romilly Fedden is a most welcome recruit to the ranks 
of the third class described above. He brings to this very jolly 
book the initial advantage of the eye-training necessary to 
success as a water-colourist. He has as observant an eye for 
human character as for a fine sunset or the under-water tactics 
of a lightly hooked Breton salmon. This book, dealing with 
Breton streams and Breton folk, presents an embarrassing 
choice of quotable passages. Having assured our readers that 
they will find no lack of Nature painting in words, we feel drawn 
rather to exhibit Mr. Fedden’s quality in this little snap-shot of 
the jealousy which haunts the mind of even the most generous- 
natured angler, when a brother has wiped his eye on the rivet 
or loch. Mr. Fedden had done well, with fly, on a day when 
local experts pronounced fly-fishing a waste of time. And tliis 


* The Book of the Cave Gaurisankarguha, By Sri Ananda Acharya, London: 


Macmillan, [5s, net.} 
t Golden Days, from the Fishing Log of a Painter in Brittany. 
Fedden, London; A, and C, Black, (7s, Gd, net.) 
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was what he overheard, as he trundled home in a carriage at 


nightfall, more than half asleep :— 
“I was roused again to consciousness by the excited accents 


fr 


keeping with poetic justice that Teddy should ultimately marry 
the scalp-hunting siren, Mrs. Ransome, who had detached him 


om Elodie and whose clothes ‘‘ were the very excelsis of good 


of my friend the Mayor: Impossible ! Une mouche aujourd'hui ? | taste.” Edith Ransome invariably degrades the story to a 


A whip cracked in the darkness. . . 
came to me the voice of the Greffier: Et nows donc! Pourquoi E 
diable n'avions-nous pas apporté des asticots ? I was still heavy | ” 
with sleep, and could not for the moment get the meaning of 
that last sentence. I closed my eyes again—-Asticots—-asticots! | G 


Im-poss-sible, Then | lower level, though she proves a useful dea ex machina in opening 


lodie’s eyes to the futility of her sacrifice. There is a pleasant 


epilogue describing the family reunion at Castle Glenfield, the 


leesons’ family estate in Ireland. There are still some places, 


1 : rord? TI ik flash its i 1 : ‘ vig. 
What was that wor en, hike @ flash its meaning was | 4, yrs, Rickard reminds us, where it is always yesterday. But 


recalled—-Of course, maggots! The remark that the Greffier 
had made was *‘ Why did we not, too, bring maggots?’ The 
Mayor looked quickly over his shoulder. ‘Monsieur is still | G 


Larry Grove, the genial Irish hunting squire, who married 


leeson’s sister, and served in the Great War, is in no danger of 


sleeping ?’ he asked, sententiously. So Monsieur slept on as a forgetting Europe. 


child sleeps, smiling, till it became necessary to sit up and yawn 
noisily. With many good-nights we parted, and from the 
door I heard their voices trailing away in the darkness. Could 
it have been fancy that again there came to me out of the night 





READABLE NoveLs.— Marriage While You Wait. By J. FE. 


Buckrose. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.net.)—An account of o 


the word asticots? No, for Jean Pierre had heard it too. He young couple who, having contracted a war marriage on a very 


chuckled as he took a pinch of snuff from his pouch. He regarded 
his pouch significantly; then, looking at me, he solemnly closed 
one eye and chuckled again.” 


sl 


ight acquaintance, find that certain difficulties arise when they 


settle down to everyday life in an exceedingly dull country place, 
Young couples in similar circumstances might usefully read 


This Jean Pierre, who acts as gillie, is a mighty angler, and also : ‘ 
. tt lig the book, although of course they will eagerly repudiate the 


a philosopher. “To have found one’s woman—to be sure— 


idea of similar difficulties arising in their own case.—-—Ca plain 


that were a marvel. But fgurez-vous, monsieur, I have never | cays ; 
Kettle’s Bit. By C, J. Cutcliife Hyne. (Same publishers and 


been sure, never of one single thing in all my life.” He spoke 
bitterly. “* And even that is not true, for when I am drunkest, 


P 


rice.)}—The West Coast of Africa is once more the scene of 


Captain Kettle’s exploits, but he finds himself there as the 


deep in my black heart I know—I'm sure—that I'll be drunk ; 
representative of a new Government Department for the control 


* 99 
again. 
é oO 


f kola-nut. Needless to say, he does not confine his energies 


Mr. Fedden’s book will delight anglers (perhaps even some : : . : : 
to his own business, but indulges in various adventures by 


of Class IT, supra) and many folk who have never wet a line. 
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FICTION. 


THE HOUSE OF COURAGE.*® 

THE opening chapters of Mrs. Rickard’s new novel give a lively 
victure of life in Irish country houses before the war as led 
by “ charming, easy-mannered, and entirely delightful people ” 
who “had forgotten Europe.” The picture is well done, but i 
has been done before and done better, though we are glad to 
make the acquaintance of Aunt Lucy, the shrewd, tyrannical, | ¢ 
superstitious old maiden aunt who declared that ‘“‘women were | ¥ 
no good,” but would have resented the precept ‘‘ with fierce hos- 
tility’ if it had been applied to herself. But what chiefly distin- 
guishes the book is the fact that it is the first attempt we have 
encountered in war fiction to present certain psychological aspects | i 
of captivity ina German prison camp. With the sufferings ofthe | 1 
prisoners at the hands of their captors—arrogant commandants, | ¢ 
bullying guards, and callous doctors—we are familiar enough, 
Here we are shown how British officers got on one another’s nerves, 
how incompatibles jarred and clashed. It is a painful subject; 
we do not doubt that such a state of affairs existed; but the 
best of those who came through the ordeal do not care to talk 
about their experiences. Mrs. Rickard describes what went on 
at Crefeld with great minuteness and circumstantiality, and 
some of her portraits have the unmistakable impress of veracity 

notably that of George Palliser, an entirely unsentimental 
man, but strenuous in his efforts to prevent bad blood. He is 
really the hero of the “house of courage,” though he is not 
romantic, Kennedy Gleeson, to whom the beau réle is assigned, 
is a much more complex character, but not typically Irish—a 
young man of charm and ability, but nomadic and ungregarious, 
who has never “arrived” or fallen in love up to the age of 
twenty-eight. He is taken prisoner too early in the war to 
distinguish himself, but he has no reason to complain of his 
luck, The German waiter whom he had befriended in a London 
restaurant turns up as an N.C.O. at Crefeld and helps him to 
escape. The escape is well told, and is sufficiently thrilling, 
though incomparably less so than some of the true tales which 
have not yet got into print, and perhaps never will. And it 
was luck on the top of luck that Kennedy Gleeson, when at 
his last gasp, should have fallen into the hands of a German 
Baroness of Alsatian descent who practically blackmailed her 
amiable son into assisting the captive across the Dutch border, 
Elodie St. Hope, the heroine and daughter of a Welsh peer, 
makes an impressive entrance on the stage, but fails to live up 
to it. Her engagement to Teddy Harrington is frankly 
explained as the outcome of idiotic altruism, but the idiocy 
remains ; the coincidence by which the gilded Teddy is immured 
at the same prison camp as Kennedy is not impossible, though 
it is not specially necessary to the plot. But it is entirely in 





| * The Mouse of Courage, Ly Mrs, Victor Rickard, London; Duckworth. 
78, net,] 


water, land, and air. ‘The credulity even of Captain Kettle’s 


dmirers is a little strained by the interview with the Kaiser 


which occurs towards the end of the book, 





’ r , ry | r . , , 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
SE 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 
Tue May Monteies.—There is a timely article in the Nine- 
eenth Century on “The Right to Idle,” by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, 
who recalls in some detail the story of Louis Blanc’s ** National 


Workshops *’ in 1848 to point the moral of an * unemployment 
donation” distributed to all and sundry by careless officials. We 
have often told the story in the Spectator, but we are glad to see 


t retold. In 1848 the French Provisional Government paid 
franc 50a day tothe unemployed and 2franes to those employed 
m national work; consequently the workman thought that he 


should do only 50 centimes’ worth of work if he were employed. 
Mr. Marriott cites a recent case of a man who refused a post at 
45s. a week on the ground that he should not be expected to 
work for 16s. a week—his assumption being that he was sure 
of receiving 29s, from the State while he was idle. In Paris 
nearly half the workmen joined the “ National Workshops,’ 
where there was little or no work. When the Government decided 
to end the scandal, they had to face and suppress an insurrection ; 
in three days’ fighting there were sixteen thousand casualties— 
the price of a vicious experiment in which economic law was 
defied. Lord Ailesbury, writing on ‘ The Soldier and the Land,” 
declares that ‘‘ small holdings can only be made to pay by 
men of exceptional energy and exceptional brains.” The farmer, 
he says, must have security of tenure, cheap transport, and a 
good market for his produce ; and the last condition, he gives 
us to understand, implies an import duty on foodstuffs. Bishop 
Frodsham, late of North Queensland, has an important article on 
“The British Empire and Japanese Racial Aspirations.” He 
fears lest the League of Nations should bring to a crisis the 
difficulties which Great Britain and the Dominions have been 
gradually smoothing away. Australia, he says, is less concerned 
with the immigration of cheap Japanese labour than with the 
importation of the produc*s of that cheap labour, 
Columbia, on the other hand, finds the Japanese predominating 


British 


in the fishing industry. Japan’s Industrial Revolution will not 
last long, but for the time being the competition of her new 
industries is keenly felt in Australia. Sir Elliot Colvin discusses 
“The Changing Scene in India,” pointing out that, while the 
moderate Nationalists are so weak and unwise, the progress of 
reform must be checked. Professor Foster Watson writes on 
“The Classics and Democracy,” aptly citing Hobbes, who de- 
nounced the classics primarily because they were democratic, 
and recalling the fact that the Puritans were the outcome of the 
new grammar schools. Miss Edith Sellers, inquiring “* Among 
the Strikers’ Womenfolk,’ found that wives and mothers, 
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taught by the war, no longer regarded a striker as necessarily ¢ 
hero. Mr. Moreton Frewen contributes a long and charming 
review of the autobiography of Henry Adams, whom he knew 
well, though he doubts whether any one, even John Hay, 
‘got actually behind this strange man’s mask.”——The 
Fortnightly is strong on Eastern Europe. Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff contrasts “Western and CLEastern Ideals in 
Russia,” where, he thinks, the masses and the educated class, 
whether Bolshevik or not, are out of touch with one another. 
Mr. R. ©. Long writes on the “ ‘ Religion of Poverty ’ in Russia,” 
pointing out that the Bolsheviks have failed to nationalize 
industry, and that they are living on paper money, as the French 
Revolutionists lived on “ assignats” till the crash came. Mr, 
Conrad's powerful article on ** Poland : the Crime of Partition ” 
expresses the Poles’ detestation of both Russia and Germany :— 


‘ 


‘* Both the German submissiveness (idealistic as it may be) 
and the Russian lawlessness (fed on the corruption of all the 
virtues) are utterly foreign to the Polish nation, whose qualities 
and defects are altogether of another kind, tending to a certain 
exaggeration of individualism, and perhaps to an extreme 
belief in the governing power of the free assent, the one in- 
variably vital principle in the internal government of the Old 
Republic.” 

Mrs. Blakey’s ‘“* Echoes from the Ukraine ”’ is a vivid description 
of anarchy. Mr. Zangwill hasanotherwitty article on “The Terri- 
torial Solution of the Jewish Question,” in which he subjects to 
destructive analysis the Zionist scheme for a ‘‘ Jewish National 
Home” in Palestine. Mr. John McGrath in “The Sinn Fein 
Tragedy ” contrasts the pro-Ally policy of the Czechs with the 
pro-German policy of the Irish Nationalists, and points out that 
the Sinn Feiners by “ keeping Ireland out of the greatest world- 
movement in history” have gained nothing—except the con- 
tempt of all right-thinking men.——In the Conlemporary Sir 
Arthur Newsholme, writing on ** National Health,” remarks 
that 
intimate as that between poverty and disease.” 
Departments, cannot do much unless they are backed by 
public opinion. The well-paid workman does not always see 
that his family is properly fed and clothed. Ignorance and self- 
indulgence, no less than low wages, cause ill-health. These 
elementary propositions are well worth stating. Mr. William 
Poel puts in plain terms * The Truth about the Stage.” He 
suggests that the speculator, who has almost ruined the British 
drama,should not be allowed to keep the acting rights of a play 
which he has bought, after its first run is over. The suggestion 
is not, we fear, very helpful. The success of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln points a better way. Mr. J. M. Robertson 
writes on Egypt and Mr. Aubrey Bell on Portugal, and Dr. 
Collinge puts in a word for the hawk and the owl as the farmer's 
friends.__—The chief feature of the National Review is a long 
and vigorous article by Mr. Maxse on ‘** The Chameleon of the 
Rue Nitot”’ ; that is, Mr. Lloyd George, who is staying in that 
street’ in Paris. Mr. Maxse shows in detail how Lord North- 
cliffe’s epithet may be justified by a consideration of Mr. Lloyd 
George's ever-changing attitudes in Paris. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Prime Minister as a peace-maker has 


, 


an almost impossible task to perform in settling many old 


and bitter controversies. A chameleons curious gifts may 
occasionally be useful during the negotiations among the Allies. 
Sir Buchanan's admirable address on Russia is 
printed in full, and a lengthy summary of a recent White 
Paper is given to show ~*~ Bolshevists as They Are.”’-——— 
Blackwood’s, among various interesting articles on the war, 


gives the first instalment of Major Watson’s account of an 


George re- 


early tank offensive near Arras in the spring of 1917, and Colonel 


Keeling’s description of the return of the British prisoners in 
Turkish hands by way of Nisibin and Aleppo to Mersina last 
winter. Colonel Keeling says that the Germans damaged the 
railway, but failed to destroy the great bridge over the Euphrates 
at Jerablus. 

A new bi-lingual monthly, The New World (2s. 6d. net), has 
just made its appearance. It is published in London and in 
Paris, and its object is to strengthen the friendship between Great 
Britain, France, and America as the only sound basis of an 
enduring peace. The three countries are represented on the 
editorial staff by the editor of the T'imes, by M. Daniélou and 
M. Paul Fort, and by Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, with M. 
van der Viugt as editor-in-chief. The magazine, typically 
French in its appearance, contains some interesting short articles. 
Bir Reginald Custance writes eautiously on ‘“‘ The Liberty of 


“the relation between conduct and health is almost as | 
New laws, new | 





i 
the Seas.” M. de Kerguézec discusses the future nayal policy of 
France, which will include, he thinks, an elaborate sy stem of 
coast defences. M. Maeterlinck contributes a characteristia 
article on “ Heredity and Pre-existence,” printed in French, 


An article on “ Parliament and Foreign Affairs, 1603-1760,” 
by Mr. E. R. Turner in the current English Historical Review 
is an interesting review of the efforts of Parliament to control 
the Royal prerogative in regard to the making of war or peace, 
The Stuarts asked the advice of Parliament upon Treaties, 
but repelled its attempts to direct foreign policy. When the 
executive power passed from the Crown to the Cabinet, the 
Ministry took up much the same attitude as the King had done, 
It is not easy to see how any other method would work, 

The Indo-British Association has issued a pamphlet on The 
Political Situation in India, which deals in a highly instructiye 
way with “the defection of the Moderates,” to whom the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report was supposed to appeal. We now 
find the ‘* Moderates ’”’ repudiating their moderation and follow. 
ing in the wake of the extreme revolutionary faction. Instead of 
trying to lead their followers back to peaceful methods, the 
** Moderates ” denounce the Government for the measures taken 
to maintain order. The pampiilet deserves reading. 

Gésta Berling’s Saga. By Selma Lagerléf. (H. Milford, 
2vols. 12s. 6d. net.)—The American Scandinavian Foundation 
has added to its scholarly series of Scandinavian classics a com- 
plete translation from the Swedish of Miss Lagerléf’s earliest 
and best-known romance. It is the version by Miss Tudeer, 
published here in 1894, with eight chapters that were then 
omitted for no obvious reason. The long bibliography of Miss 
Lagerléf’s writings illustrates her great popularity throughout 
Northern Europe. 


Santo Domingo. By Otto Schoenrich. (Macmillan. 16s, 
net.)—This well-written and comprehensive account of the 
negro Republic of Santo Domingo is, according to the American 
author, the first that has been written for half-a-century. The 
island which Santo Domingo shares with Haiti is about as large 
as Scotland ; Santo Domingo occupies two-thirds of it, with a 
population of seven hundred thousand or so. [ts history is a 
long tale of revolutions ; but its great natural resources are now 
being developed in peace, under an American Military Governor, 
In May, 1916, while our eyes were fixed on Verdun, Americana 
Marines landed with the consent of a President who hastily 
resigned. After some sharp fighting the Americans suppressed 
the insurrection which that President had failed to 
The next President declined to accept the American demand 
for control of the Customs, finances, and police, as in Haiti. 
Thereupon in November, 1916, the American commander 
declared Santo Domingo to be under military occupation 
is the situation now. Santo Domingo’s rights of self-deter- 
mination were found to be incompatible with either her own 
interests or the interests of her neighbours. The League of 
Nations will not concern itself with her, for the Monroe Doctrine 
covers Santo Domingo. 


overcome. 


That 


As the Rent Restriction Acts are by no means clearly worded, 
puzzled householders may be recommended to read a pamphlet, 
The Tenants’ Emergency Charter (Oliver and Boyd, 7d.), which 
explains the Acts with commendable lucidity. The autho: 
has, however, overlooked the problem of the flat, the rent ol 
which usually includes rates. We are inclined to think that in 
the case of a flat the * standard rent” means the rent less the 
rates, as the Acts permit a landlord in such cases to add any 
increase of rates to the total rent. However, a landlord, under 
the new Act, must comply with the tenant’s request to tell him 
what the “standard rent” of the house is. A landlord who 
fails to do this within fourteen days “ shall be guilty of an offence 
and liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding ten 
pounds.” That is a new terror for flat-owners. 


A Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma,and Ceylon. (John 


Murray. 24s. net.)—Mr. C. E. Buckland, who was responsible 
for a much-revised ninth edition of this well-known handbook 
just before the war, has prepared a tenth edition, which will 
be in much request now that the restrictions on Eastern travel 
are being removed. It is an interesting book to read as well as 
a practical guide, and the maps are numerous and good. 
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Press, Platform, and Parliament. By Spencer Leigh Hughes, 
(Nisbet. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hughes has written an amusing 
book on his experiences as a journalist, a 'ecturer, and a Member 
of Parliament. He abounds in good stories ; his account of the 
ex-Kaiser’s “ Eastern Offensive”’ in 1898, which Mr. Hughes 


reported for his newspaper, is among the most comical of them, | 


He tells us that, while staying at Barmouth, he was informed 
by his editor that a well-known dramatist and Socialist had been 
ost on the hills, and that the paper required a full account of 
the disaster. Mr. Hughes applied to the hotel-porter, but that 
omniscient being had never heard of the dramatist, who lived 
hard by. Mr. Hughes suggested that he was a public speaker, 
whereupon the porter said that “ a little man with side-whiskers ” 
had been speaking on the sands, and that he might be “ the 
party ” in question. Such is fame. Lord Lambourneis credited 
with a story of two Bishops. “ One Bishop said that he had met 
a workman who explained his absence from church by saying, 
‘Thefirst time I went there they threw water in my face, and the 
second time they tied me up to a woman that I’ve had to keep 
The other Bishop remarked grimly, ‘ And the third 


” 


ever since.” 
time he goes they'll throw dirt on him.’ 


Works or RErerence.—The Clergy Directory for 1919 (6s. 
net) is a very compact twofold list of the clergy and the parishes ; 
it gives a great deal of information in a highly condensed form. 
—The May edition of the Royal Blue Book (Kelly’s Direc- 
tories, 7s. 6d. net) has appeared punctually, in time for the 
first season of the new era. It seems to have been revised with 
much care.——The Public Schvols Year Book for 1919, edited 
by H. F. W. Deane and W. A. Bulkeley Evans (Deane and 
Sons, 7s, 6d, net), is a useful reference-book, for Preparatory 
as well as for Public Schools and for the conditions of entrance 
to the various professions, which have, however, been modified 
temporarily in favour of ex-Service men. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


oa 
askew (A, & C.), The Secret Pathway, cr 8v0O............ (Collins) net 6/0 
Bassett (J. S.), The Lost Fruits of Waterloo, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Beghie (H.), Mr. Sterling Sticks it out, cr 8vo............ (Headley) net 6/0 
Benson (E. F.), Across the Stream, cr 8V0O.........-s00. (Murray) net 7/0 
Bertram (Q.), In Darkest Christendom, 8vo....(Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 
Blunt (W. 8.), My Diaries; Part I., 1888-1900, 8vo........ (Secker) net 21/0 


Buckley (R. R.), How and What to Read, er 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 2/6 
Cable (G, W.), The Flower of the Chapdelaines, cr Svo....(Collins) net 7/0 
Cadoux (C, J.), The Early Christian Attitude to War, cr 8vo (Headley) net 10/6 


Carvell (A. M.), In Jungle Depths, er 8VO .........00-000. R.T.S.) net 3/6 
Colmore (G.), The Thunderbolt, cr 8vo........ ieee (F. Unwin) net 7/0 
Corbett-Smith (A.), The Seafarers, cr 8VO.........se00. (Cassell) net 6/0 
Flack (M.) & Hill (L.), A Text-Book of Physiology, 8vo....(Arnold) net 25/0 
Great War (The), Vol. XII, 4to...........:; (Amalgamated Press) net 25/0 
Gives (7. FF. Trameport, GF 890... ccccscesecccacves (G, Philip) net 2/6 
Harris (C. A.), The Story of British Music, er 8vo..... (Routledge) net 2/6 
Herbert (C.), The Score of a Score of Years, cr 8vO...... (J. F. Shaw) net 5/0 
Kerr (J. G.), Text-Book of Embryology, Vol. IJ., 8vo..(Macmillan) net 31/6 


Kimbi (R. D.), The Longer Commentary on the First Book of Psalms, 
ME eo (S.P.C.K.) net 7/6 
Langstaff (J. B.), The Holy Communion in Great Britain and America, 
(Oxiord Univ, Press) net 12/6 
Unwin) net 16,0 
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Limits of State Industrial Control (The), 8vo... 

Lyall (D.), The Graven Image, cr 8vo ...-(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Macfie (R. ©.), Odes, and other Poems, cr 8v0.......... (Murray) net 5/0 | 
Menzies (Mrs, Stuart), Sportsmen Parsons in Peace and War, 8vo 


(Hutchinson) net 16/0 


Pearson (Sir A.), Victory over Blindness, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 


Pemberton (M.), A Bagman in Jewels, cr 8vo.......... (Skeftington) net 6/9 
Punshon (EK, R.), The Woman's Footprint, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Sackville- West (V.), Heritage, cr 8vo eépdcececonvensades (Collins) net 6/0 


Sadler (S. H.), The Little Hair Trunk, er Svo...... (Heath Cranton) net 5/0 
Smith (H.), One Thousand Questions in General Knowledge, cr 8vo 

(Evans Bros.) net 4/6 

Stevenson (Mrs, Sinclair), Bridget’s Fairies, roy 8vo ...... (R.T.S.) net 4/6 
Thayer (G. H.), Concealing-Coloration in the Animal Kingdom, roy 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 25/0 

Thurston (E. T.), The Forest Fire, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Cassell) net 7/0 

° 





Tillyard (Aelfrida), Vision Triumphant, cr 8vo........ (J. Clarke) net 6 
Tynan (K.), The Man from Austraiia, cr 8vo....... .+»~+(Collins) net 6/0 
Voltaire in his Letters, trans. by 8. G. Tallentyre, Svo........ (Murray) 12/0 


Wateon (H. M.), The Pester Finger, cr 8vo............ (Skeffington) net 6/9 
Wynne(Rev, W. H,), How to Undertake Parish Work, cr 8vo(Skeffington) net 6/0 














GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


REAL Write for Samples of SHEETS 
IRISH all kinds of Linens Pillow- 
LINEN sent T'vee Cases... 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 46.P. Donegall Piace BELFAST 
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i:xamples of Hamptons’ supreme values in 


IDEALLY RESTFUL BEDDING 


Hamptons’ “ Connaught,” No. 3, all Hair Mattress, 3 ft., 90s.; 4 ft, 6, £6 6s, Od. 
Hamptons’ “Berkeley,” No, 5, Best BlackHair Mattress, 
8ft., £6 12s, 6d.; 4 ft. 6in., £9 15s, 6d. 
All other sizes in same proportion. 
RY A M te T oO N SS Pall Mall East, S.W. 1, 


and at Buenos Aires. 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain. 


INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Oftwers, Sportsmen and Civilians taking up appointments in India, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 

Write for patlerns and estimates, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirtiag an! 
Suitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment lo H.M, the Kinz 
153 STRAND, LONDON 


Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, the well-known chemists, confidently recommend 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the manufacturers, as a 
safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders. ‘Testimony :— 
INDIGESTION.—"* Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the very best remedy 
I have been able to get. I have tried everything I have scen adverti Z 
but nothing has done me any good, I dreaded to eat anything. but no 
one lozenge has the desired effect I cannot praise them highly cnough,’’ 

FLATULENCE.—‘'I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in their 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after meals are 
now at once dispersed; also the oppressive feeling of fulness.’ 

LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN.—" The 
Lozenges certainly gave great relief. . . . 1 personally will prescribe them.” 
(Medical man.) 

FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.-—‘‘ One or two taken when required seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interiere with proper 
sleep,’, 

HUNGER PAIN.—"‘ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the only things [ 
know of that take away that intense ‘ Hunger Pain,’ which is such acute 
suffering.”’ (Mcdical man.) 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address ;—~ 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLANOD’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hation Garden, London. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is oarrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS» . £22,281,718 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE § LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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FOR SALE & TO LET. 
oes PARK, 8 


Thirty minutes from City. 
TO BE SOLD (or might be Let), 
CHARMING LITTLE QUEEN ANNE HOUSER, 
designed by a well-known architect for the occupation of an artist. 

The house faces an open common adjoining the golf links, and has a small 
garden with fruit trees and summer house, 

The walls are of small hand-made bricks and the roof of fan-tiles, Dining- 
room has service hateh, French window on to South terrace, and folding doors 
into sunny drawing-room, 5 bedrdoms, bath, lavatory, &c., and compact labour- 
saving Offices, Company's gas and water, main drainage. 

Station (Squirrels Heath) 10 minutes, whence City is reached in hali-an-hour. 


Price 1,000 guincas, 
WHATLEY HILL & CO.,, 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 
24 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


} me ww Ah 3B B-y 
between Harlech and Aberglaslyn, 
TO BE LET, for Summer or longer, 
A CHARMING OLD COUNTRY HOUSE (4.0, 1660), 
carefully restored and well found and furnished, 


The old terraced gardens are well cared for and contain many interesting 
architectural features, The sca and mountain views are unsurpassed, 

3 reception-rooms, 12 bed and dressing-rooms, bath (h, and c.), and convenient 
offices, Gravity water supply; perfect drainage, Carage, Station 2 miles, 
Village Church and post } mile, 


Rough shooting, fishing, golf. Car, boat, and pony can be hired, 
Eervice of Housckeeper, Butler, and Mald can be arranged for, 
WHATLEY HILL & CO., 
Tand Agents and Surveyora, 
24 RYDER STREET, ST, JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


JOR SALE. PREPARATORY SCHOOL (Undenomina-_ 


tional) for BOYS, near London, 48 boarders; fees £120-150 per annum. 
Groas receipts over £4,000; average net profit over £600. Goodwill £1,200; 
school furniture at a valuation, Intending purchaser could go as SENIOR 
ASSISTANT for a time in order to be thoroughly introduced.—For further 
particulars apply T. 2986, c/o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational 
Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1, 


rF\O ARTISTS, PROFESSORS, or WRITERS.—A SUTTE of 

ROOMScan be taken, with or without furniture, in a delightful COUNTRY 
HOUSE, in large grounds, by one gentleman or two ladies, who would like to 
reside permanently or occasionally, within two or three hours’ of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge Or London.—-Addreas ‘‘ M. A.,” care of Messrs, THEW, Publishers, King’s 
J.van, Moderate terms, according to requirements, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
dees UNLVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
; GILMOUR CHATR OF SPANISH. 

The Council invite applications for this Chair, The appointment will date 
from Ist October, 1919. Candidates are invited to state whether they would 
be prepared to teach Portuguese if required. Full particulars as to emoluments 
and duties can be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May, 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognised 
standing to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
twelve copics of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 
than 30th June, 1919, EDWARD CAREY, 


ees Registrar. _ 
UNIVERSITY 





: ined OF LIVERPOOL, 
DERBY CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY, 

The Council invite applications for this Chair, The appointment will date 
from lat October, 1919. Full particulars as to emoluments and duties can 
be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 

Applications, with three personal references and twelve copies of testimonials 
(printed or typed), should be forwarded to the REGISTRAR not later than 
Sist May, 1919, EDWARD CAREY, 

. Registrar. 
MIVHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
BOWES CHAIR OF RUSSIAN HISTORY, LANGUAGE, 

AND LITERATURE, 

The Council invite applications for this Chair, The appointment will date 
from Ist October, 1919, Full particuiars as to emoluments and duties can 
be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
standing to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 
than 3ist May, 1919, EDWARD CAREY, 


~ : : ane : Registrar. 
rNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
The Council Invite applications for this Chair, 


GLADSTONE CHAIR OF GREEK, 

The appointment will date 
from Ist October, 1919. Full particulars as to emoluments and duties can 
be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
standing to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
twelve copies of testimonials, should be scent to the REGISTRAR not later 
than Sist May, 1919. EDWARD CAREY, 

Registrar. 


((2MBRIDGESHIRE: - EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 
Wanted, in September, TWO SCIENCE MISTRESSES to help with Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Chemistry ; one to specialise in Botany and Zoology, Degree 
essential, Commencing minimum salary £150, but experience taken Into 
account. Annual increments.—Apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, County 
Hall, Cambridge. ‘i 

22nd March, 1919. 

IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE.—-LECTURER in HISTORY (Churchwoman) required in 
September next. Degree or its equivalent essential, Commencing salary 
£150-£180, according to qualifications and experience, with board, residence 
and med!cal attendance during term time. Maximum salary under consideration, 
‘ —— —e mig wom Se and three personal references, 
© be sent to the Rev, THE PRINCIPAL, Training Colle t 
Mar sath, AL, Training College, Ripon, not et 
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WIR WM. TURNER'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ne ¢ , COAT me REDCAR, YORKS. * 

The Governors invite applications for the st of HEAD- STE 
must be a Graduate in Honours of some University of the United Meee: He 
will be required to take up his official duties ia September next. The Schein 
old Endowed School of over 203 boys, of whom 1% are boarders. Its Ady eo 
Course in Science and Mathematics is recognized Ly the Board of Educating 
and it has won Scholarships in both Science and History at Cambridge in - a 
years. The Head-Master’s salary varies according to numbers, with a maxion = 
of £700, which has been reached during the last year. A good house with an 
commodation for 16 boarders is provided free of rent, rates and taxes Furthe : 
particulars will be furnished on application.—Four printed copies of applicati ~ 
and testimonials should reach the Clerk to the Governors, I. M. MEEK yg 
Nelson Terrace, Redcar, on or before May the 24th, Canvassing of Governors . 
disqualification. 8 

ILTS COUNTY COUNCI 
GENERAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
pie ' ep at ENT 1? 5 ne ag 
pplications are invited for the post of Librarian for the purpose 
County (Carnegic) Rural Library Scheme, The salary phar a fe 
Training and experience are essential,—Applications, accompanied by copica 
of not more than three recent testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned 
by the 3lst May, 1919. P 
County Offices, Trowbridge, W. PULLINGER, 
28th April, 1919. Director of Education, 
GP erat res Ss COLLEGE 
PETERSFIELD. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for this School, who must be a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom. The salary is £200 per annum 
with a capitation fee of £4 per boy for the first 100 boys and £3 per boy over 
that number, and a residence (free of rates and taxes) adjoining the School 
buildings. He will, in addition, be required to take boarders (for 60 of whom 
accommodation is provided) at a fixed payment of £40 per annum (in addition 
to eae fee of £13 per annum). Total present numbers in the Schoo} 
are 126, 

The appointment will be made under and subject to the Scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners dated 29th July, 1910. 

The Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties on such day at the 
end of August as the Governors may appoint. 

A copy of the Scheme and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 

Selected candidates will be required to attend a meeting of the Governors, 
of which they will have due notice. 

Applications, accompanied by 14 printed or typewritten copies of test!:onials 
cf recent date, must be sent to me on or before the 3ist day of May, 1919, 

Dated this 15th day of April, 1919, 

PERCY C. BURLEY, 

Petersfield, Clerk to the Governora, 
= R EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

The Committee invite applications for the following appointments :— 

WHALLEY RANGE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

(a) FORM MISTRESS with special qualifications in English, with French 
as a second subject ; 

(6) FORM MISTRESS able to undertake the usual English subjects, but 
specially qualified to take class singing throughout the school, 

HARPURHEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

(a) FORM MISTRESS with high analifications in Mathematics 
essential ; 

(6) FORM MISTRESS well qualified to teach Mathematics and Elementary 
Science : 

(c) FORM MISTRESS well qualified to teach English, 
valuable subsidiary subject. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
on application to the undersigned, Forms of application must be returned 
by June 7th, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 

Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education. 
May, 1919. 
| | cclaliliataciatialad- or MANCHESTER. 
(Faculty of Technology.) 
Manchester Municipal 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

The City Council and the University of Manchester jointly invite applications 
for a Lectureship in Physical Chemistry in the University of Manchester and in 
the College of Technology. 

Salary £400 a year, together with a bonus at a rate to be Axed from time to 
time. 

Conditions of appointment and form of application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, College of Technology, Manchester, The last day for the receipt of 
applications is 14th June, 1919. ; 

Canvassing, cither directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate for appoint. 
ment, J. C. MAAWELL GARNETT, 

Dean of the Faculty, Principal of the College 

NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, LANGDALE HALL 

(Church of England Hostel for Women Students),—The Council invite 

applications for the post of WARDEN, Salary £200 per annum, with boar! 

and residence, Application must be made before May 23rd.—Conditions of 

appointment and forms of application may be obtained from the Hon, Secretar) 
Rev. A. H. BAKER, 69 Cecil Street, Manchester, 8.W. 

u™ ERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 


The Council will appoint to the CHAIR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE on June 25th, at an initial salary of £€00 (not £500 as previously 
announced), 

Applications and Testimonials (49 copies of each) should be received by the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not later than 
June 4th, J. E. LLOYD, D.Litt., 

May Ist, 1919. Secretary and Registrar. 

UEEN’S TELV¥YER SIT FZ . 
Kingston, Canada, April, 1919 
pplications will be received by the unders!gned up to July lst, 1919, for 
the following positions :-— 
1, PROFESSOR OF LATIN. Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 
2. ee OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Salary $3,000, rising te 
3,500, 
. PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY. Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 
. PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY. Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 
. RESEARCH PROFESSOR in cither CHEMISTRY or PHYSICS. Sult-) 
$2,500 to $3,500, according to training and experience. 
. PROFESSOR OF ‘CHEMISTRY. Salary $3,500. 
. LECTURER IN PHYSICS. Salary $1,500. 
R. BRUCE TA YLOR, Principal. 








QT. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 


“Required next September, permanent resident unmarried MASTER, under 
40, in Holy Orders, Chief work, Classical Upper Fifth,—-Applications te WBAD- 
MASTER, St, John's School, ‘Leatherhead, 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


i ENT 
MEDWAY EDUCATION BOARD. 

CHATHAM COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 
Head-Mistrees: Miss C. WAKEMAN, B.A. 
Applications are invited for the following posts vacant in September, 1919 :— 
i, SENIOR HISTORY MISTRESS, Honours legree, 
® SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. Honours Degree, 
3 FRENCH MISTRESS, with Englieh subsidiary, Honours Degree and 
. residence in France essential. 
4, FORM MISTRESS, Middle School. English and Mathematics Degree, 
5. GAMES and GYMNASTIC MISTRESS, Physical Training Diploma, 
Initial salary £150 to £180, according to qualifications, together with an allow- 
ance for approved experience and training. Annual increments: (a) £15 to 
£240, then £10 to the maximum (£320) ; (6) £15 to the maximum (£350), according 
to qualifications and character of work, 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be 
returned to the HEAD-MISTRESS not later than May 3i1st next, 

R. L. WILLS, 

District Education Officer. 





2 Military Road, Chatham, 

TYFOWELLS GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, LLANDAFF, CARDIFF. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above- 
named Secondary School, Present number of Scholars: Boarders 95, Day 
Scholars 160. Applicants must not be more than 40 years of age, and be Gradu- 
ates of a University of tho United Kingdom or have equivalent qualification. 
salary £450, with board, residence, and laundry.—Stamped, addressed foolsecap 
envelope for Form of A pplication (which must be returned not later than June 7th) 
should be sent to ARTHUR WALDRON, Clerk to the Governors, 17 Church 
Street, Cardiff, 


Te HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





OLDHAM. 
WANTED, IN SEPTEMBER : 
(1) SCIENCE MISTRESS, good Chemistry. Cambridge Tripos preferred. 
(2) ENGLISH MISTRESS, Oxford Final Honours School or Cambridge 
Tripos preferred, 

(3) FIRST FORM MISTRESS, able to take Necdlework through the school, 

Salaries according to qualifications and experience, and based on one of the 
best county scales.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, giving full particulars as to 
education and experience, 


VV ° LVERHAMPTON 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Wanted, in September, a THIRD (additional) SCIENCE MISTRESS for 
PHYSICS (advanced work) and MATHEMATICS, Salary according to revised 
wale,—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
{7 ANTED, to sail in July, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, with 
Froebel qualification, for Tientsin Grammar School. Good salary. 
Pupils only English and American.—For further particulars apply to Miss 
HODFREY, Church College, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 


\ ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
j Wanted, a STAFF INSTRUCTOR in INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 
Salary £180 to £450, according to qualifications and experience,—For particulars 
and form of application apply DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, County Education 
Office, Warwick, 





—— QUEEN VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the position of Head-Mistress, to be 
vacant in July, Duties to commence in September next, Candidates must 
have graduated at a University in the United Kingdom. Commencing salary 
£400 per annum.—Particulars can be obtained from C, J, ARCHER, Clerk to 
the Governors, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees, 

April, 1919. 








Hag ERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
J) VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H, M, CHAPPELL (Oxf, Hon, Mods, Matha.), Secretary, 


LECTURES, &c. 
‘ie GRESHAM LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY.— 
Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A., F.R.S., will deliver a course of 
Your Lectures on THE SUN AND MOON, 
on Tuesday, the 15th, to Friday,the 16th of May, at 6 p.m., at GRESHAM 
COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C, 2. 
I, The Light of the Sun and Moon, IIT. Eclipses of Sun and Moon, 
If, The Structure of the Sun, V. The dead Moon, 
The Lectures are free to the Public, 


ees UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
‘ WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP. 

Value £150. Tenable for one year, The holder must engage in a piece of 
research under the direction of the School of English Literatureat the U niversity.— 
Applications, accompanied by published or MS, work, and (unless graduates in 
Arts in the University of Liverpool) three names as references, to be forwarded 
wfore June Ist to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
dbtained, EDWARD CAREY, Recdistrar, 

J\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt, Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec,: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A,—For information concern- 
ng Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


i he BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ee 4 HEATH, KENT, 
frustes3: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALI3- 
BURY, Majorthe lon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M,P, ‘The Rt, Hon, SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal: 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A, WWIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gy mnas‘ies, Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind in Englani, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two yeara, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
jes, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Studenta 
practise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood, The Colleze stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality clos2 to Dartford Heath, 
The Course beginsin October.-—Further pestiouars onappiication to SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL RAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.,—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 


are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher’s Training 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYNNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c, Residential fees £110 a year, ‘Three years’ course, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensiva range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Suoc2ss23in Exsminations, Beekesploz, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing, Month orterm, Healthy outdoor life, from 63 
gns. perann, Summer Term began 28th April, 1919, Students prepared for R.H.S, 
examination,—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, or, Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
DVERTISER seeks FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL, preferably 


in South England, for TWO NIGERIAN GIRLS. One to take Domestic 
subjects only ; the other full Secondary School Curriculum.—Further particulars 
from the LAGOS STORES, Limited, West Africa House, Liverpool, 


beeen HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
™ oakeae oe 1850, 
See (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals | Miss VIOLET M, FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands fn 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





princess HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—-Miss PARKER, 
Boarding and Day School for ts Daughters of Gentlem?n, Sp:cial attention to 
languages, English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, 63 guineas to 75 gulucas 
ayear, Officers’ daughters, 66 guincas a year, 


1IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
. “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident traincd Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from _y oo Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A,, Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if require }, 
Beautiful situation overivoking the bay, Gooigarden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathinz, 


H ;¢é¢ & teks UD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLI3, 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls, Tels.: “ Watfort 613.” 


i UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Misa JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College). —First-rate 
Modern Education, Promises spsvially built for a Ssio0l, Largs Playlos-cclds 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Teania, Crick>t, Swim ning, &o, 


MmIVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somervill: College, Oxfor4, 
Bracing air from Downs and sa, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on nie to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, lats Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe ag» of 19. 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 
eltuation ; very suitable for delicate girls. —For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistres;s, 


I INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 
a Term begaa on Thursday, May Sth, and ends on Thuraday, July 21st, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIK, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


' Paeemstandode HOUSE SCHOOL, 
F LEAMINGTON SPA, 

Principals: Miss STONE (Camb, Nat. Sc. Trip., Parts T., I1., Newahaca Colleze) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A, Lond., Hons, Eng. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


4 Special Entry, No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, ** Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, 

AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
1 CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 

tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £80 per annum, larly 


applications should be made, 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, F.C, 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1919. 


3. 


An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June Sth and 6th, 1919, for 
EIGHT or NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six Junior Platt of £50, ant 
two or three (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 
on May Ist, Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together,— Further particulars may be had from Rev, A, WH, COOK b, 
Se.D., Head-Master, 


NT, JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 
NTAREE OPEN NON-FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO ALBANY 


SCHOLARSHIPS for SONS of CLERGY (the latter giving free education at 
the School) offered for competition on July 2nd. Por further details apply 





on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, fennis, Netball, &c,—For prospectus apply Secretary, 





HEAD-MASTER, St. John’s School, Leatherhead, 
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— SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1919, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, viz.:—Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount 
from £60 to £30 per annum. Some HOUSK EXHIBITIONS also are offered, 
Entries close Mawr 24th.—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be obtained 
from the Head+Master, the Rev. R. H. OWEH, The School mouse, Upping ham. 


Q BD BER GH SCHOOL. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, olen 
£80 to £25, are offered for competition. Examination on May 20th and 2ist 
in LONDON and SEDBERGH.—For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh 
School, Sedbergh, Yorks, 
C' LIFTON COLLEGE. —C laseical, “Mathematical, Mc Modern 
J Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Examination in June. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the “SECRETARY, Clifton 
( ‘ollege » Bristol. 


\ ALVER N COLLEGE._SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
a TION, June 3rd, 4th, and 5th. One or two of £87, five or mor@of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per aun, Faber Exhibition of £12, for one 
year, awarded tothe boy who does best in examination, Exhibitions, £25 to £12 
per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War —— 
(awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD- MASTER or BURSAR, 


FIVHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, SCHOLARSHIP 
jE WUXAMINATION, 3rd and 4th June, One at £75 and several others,— 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER before Yoth May. 


] OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 





Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends. 
ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to the 

of the University of Cambridge in School Manage- 
ment and Method). 


Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918). 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, Y ork, 

7 ING’S SC ‘HOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—-An EX. AMI- 

NATION will be held on July Ist, 2nd and 3rd for THREK ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, £40 and £30.—-For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


{(HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

J SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th, 

At least TEN RNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some 
HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candidates who are 
not. already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
ence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire, Also ARMY and 
OLD CHELTONIAN, Some nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 
rerannum, may alse be give n. Apply: to the BUBSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


B® Sa 732 LS. 6-2 tt 


Head-Master, 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate 





An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
VLONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on May 27th 
and 28th, at Bradticld, 

The ote will be offered :— 

Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guineas, one Exhibition 
of 50 Gui ineas, three to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guineas. 

Entry Forws can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfleld College, 
Derks- 


| URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, rauging in annual value from oui >to £56 14s, (54 guineas), 

Ul begin at 9 a.m. on TUESD June 3rd. Candidates must be under 15 oa 
ptember 2ist, 1919. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to tl 

( it APTER CLERK, The College, Jurham, on or beiore MAY Lith,—-For further 

uticulars apply to Rev. R. bb. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, 


tour? mm 
. , 

7 ELLY 

_ Army Council, 

ea, lacing Dartmoor, 





COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 

Maguilicent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 feet above 
ee ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 

Heac Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 


H RIGHTON 

held on June 
from £60 to £45 a year, 
MASTER. 


in value 


og a TUITION, &c, 


Bee RNEMOUT Recent 
of "Me. P. H. L. 
WOOLWICH * eonane Ist place), 
INDIAN ARMY 8, VY (Special Eatry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Seisting "Bie, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
{OAC HING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A, BENDIXON, B.A, 
(Lond,), Miss V. Hi. WATLING, B.A, (Lond.), Special opportunities for French 
Con versation,—15a Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


(TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
, Boys received as Residentor Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired, 
Write tor Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of lette ~ from Parents and 


Successes 
EVANS, M.A. 
SANDHURST 1s, 


gained by 


Pupils 


Lanark House, Old Chariton, 8... 7. 


Pupils to Mr, A, ©, SCHNELLE, 119 Be dford Court Mi snsious, | aon jon, W &. 1, 
| IP-READING LESSONS for the totally 
4 and experienced Lady, For Country 
arrangements for continuous courses in residence can be made with due notice. 
Miss A. L. HIRD, 
Q\ PEAKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Kd., 4s. net, 
n 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
(Elocution, Voice Production, Voeabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting), 
SCHOLASTIG AGENGIES. 
alae FOR BOYS AND 
PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
be HOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
N 
‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon Street. Loudya, E.C, 4, 


partially or 
DEAF by a fully certified Pupils 
lerms on application to 
by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall),—For list of books, or 
Address Mr. CHAS. SEYMOL R. 446 Strand, Lewin. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Me: J. & J, 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 
Telepheue; 6053 Central 





J) 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERES 


Recognized by the | 





GIRLS. | 


ad: 
(ys=eses OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND to,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPAR TMENT, 
The Firm invites pee 2 — Bp guaites ladies who 
are looking for posts as ES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


F | 
——_—- __NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION amilies, 
. eee 

& 


Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educationaj Hom 
for awe _ girls vy —e particulars of thes 
requiremen age 0! upils, localit re. 
of tees, &c.) to ie 7 oot 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, ta, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible’ for the 
pompano staffs of the most important schools, and thus 
supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, . 
_Ofices—158- 162 ¢ OXF ORD S 8T., LONDON. _W. 4. ‘Telephone—1136 Musoum 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ko. T 


rq\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly aeatl for Journal. 
istic and Secretarial work, | Course fromany date, 1] date. Excellent introduc ‘tions Bivon, 


r¥\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 617 %, 

Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad, Taritf og 
application. oe 
A oT HORS’ MSS., &c., TYPED 

i accurately and promptly executed by 

Best work. 
MILNER, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 


4 eaten 


bla 








and DUPLI ICATED ATED, 


experienced typist, 





INSTI TUTION, 


ss 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI. 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


For a and terms apply to H. HOW ARD, Secretary, 
. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 


HYDROS, &c. 
I ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. 


: Lovely Situation, 800 ft. abuve sea, close to moor, Shady and sheltered 
yvarden, Croquet Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
if required.—Apply “* L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Isington, 8. Devon. Ta 


8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive 
\ JAR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 
palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of cither Mural or Monumental character 
J, W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, Frome, Somerset. London Odice: Eifingham House, Arundel Street 


Strand, W.C, 2. : oS 
PQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTER EST SOCIETY, 
(Established 1835.) Capita! ( ai dup), £500,009, 


LIMITED. 
and GR ANTS LOANS 





HOTELS, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


thereon. 
Apply SECRE LARIES, 10 Lancaster Placs, 


BS, 10 Lanes nd. W.C, 2 
} ESIDENT 


Stra 


STRAT “des. 


Towa, 


PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED | booktet 
cribing the residences, &c., of humerous DOCTORS in all 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 
Invalids, Convaleseents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr, A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c.,Assocn,, Ltd., 22 Craven 5t,. Trafalgar Square, Wie 


A THE ‘ENIC {1 WOVEN UNDERWEAR. 
t 


parts 


SCOTCH 
Made in all sizes in finest Wool, Silkk and Wool and Merino, Guarant 

Write makers for patterns and prices 
Dept. 27. ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick Scot lind 

Te PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A 

substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable: Prepared from f 

Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured ; Whiteway 

“Dartmoor” still cyder closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and 
delicious, Prices: 26s. 3d. per doz. quarts (hock), 16s. 3d. per doz 
(hock); 1 doz. carr. paid.—H. WHITHWAY & CU., Ltd. (Desk M), 
Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 


ANY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mild, 

» and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta"’ (Rothschild), 46s, 6d. 

per 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BAL L, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 

Linporters (Estd, 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Street, 1.C, 2. 

Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands 
to consumers, 


I L % nl 


from £2 2s, 
London, W. 


{ RIEIGIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 

i assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on silver, 15s. 

£2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. Ili offer not accepte “d 

- irec, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery ( 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firin. 

s CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester Estd 185 ) ?. 


or otherwis 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
actual manufac:urers, 


wishinz to receive full value should apply to the 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, lf forwarded by pos’, valu) 
per return or offer made, -—Chief Offiees, 63 Oxtord | Street, London, Hstd, 100 years. 


{OCKROACHES exterminated _ with BLATTIS, A 

/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.3. 

Supplie d by order to the Royal Household, Usedin War Hospitais, ‘ins Ls. 6d., 
zs. éid., 5s,, post free, —-HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheificld. 


EALTH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISL: ANDS, 
With Maps, ee and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, dc. 
AN THORITATIVE WOKK 
Second dition Price 63, net. Postage 6d, 
University of London Press, Warwick Square, F.C, 


Unshrinkable. 


satisf: ict 


supplied DIREC! 
YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and orfzinal work 
‘enn sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Str 


Gold, 
returned 
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THE DICTIONARY DISCOVERS A NEW WORD. 





Great Lexicographer Helped by Authors and Men of Action. 


A distinguished lexicographer has before him for 
analysis a new word, and so, with the industry charac- 
teristic of his profession, he is trying to find out exactly 
what it means. 

The new edition of the world-famous dictionary 
ne is editing is nearly ready for the press. He is 
gonsidering for publication all sorts of words which 
the last few years have made English, such as ‘‘ camou- 
flage,’ which a French dictionary describes as “a 
whiff of smoke,”’ but which the war has made to mean 
“a form of disguise.” 

“Stunt,” too, is occupying his 
“ joy-ride *; and “ Blighty” and 
also he has spent some time in investigating the newest 
educative system in order to find out exactly how 
to describe the magic word 


“sé ” 
PELMANISM. 
How would you describe it? Several famous people 
were asked at random the other day, and this is what 


attention, and 
ae 99 
napoo. And 


they said :- 
Mr. GILBERT FRANKAU, 
the eminent novelist and poet 
A system of thought education, much in vogue durmg 
the great war. Its inventors claim thet their system enables 
the average mind to triumph over the things that matter.” 
Mr. GEORGE R. SIMS, 
the well-known journalist and playwright, who « njoys the re pulation 
of being Britain’s most prolific writer 
rhe name applied to a system of mind and memory training, 
which develops the ment 1! faculties to the fullest capacity 
it assiduously to obtain AJ 


and enables those who follow 
battle of brains.” 


combatants in the 


Mr. SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES, WP. 


eling’in the mind, teaching the 


efhciency as 


‘A cure for thet tired 1 
fabby-minded and sloppy-thinking how to become alert and 
accurate, really to see what they look at, to hear what thoy 
listen to, to appreciate the value of that which is seon and 
heard and to make use of it Pelmanism does not teach ono 
how to look through a brick-wall, but it trains one to be able 
to know pretty well. by analysis and imagination what must 
be going on on the other side.” 

Mr. N. PEMBERTON BILLING, M.P. 
Pelmanism—Cerebral Calisthenics.” 

Kipling once said something about the power of the Word 

the live masterful word that walks about and causes things 
to be done. 

There is one word which is doing this at the present moment. 
That word is Pelmanism. You meet it wherever you go. It 
is the topic of the hour. 

One morning paper tells us 
time. It takes up, in reading matter, 
Peace Conference. A second journal takes 
Pelmanism’’ as the subject of its leading article, and, on 
another page, at the foot of some topical notes, prints some 
verses telling all 


about Pelmanism at breakfast- 
more space than the 


‘The Progress of 


- wha bo + #@ went male 
‘* Readers be sure and Pelmanise.”’ 

A leading review contains a correspondence on what Pel- 
manism is, and ‘* One of Them,” the poem-novel in which 
Mr. Frankau has satirised the phases of the war, contains tho 
lines : 

‘* Turned a blear-eyed pauper to a swell man 
In six sharp weeks of concentrated Pelman.” 


THE WAY TO PROMOTION. 

Then the post brings a soldier's letter from the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. You will be glad to hear,” it 
runs, ‘‘that I have just been promoted, I attribute this 
entirely to the Pelman Course you enrolled me for last Christmas 
It’s the best present I’ve ever had. Lots of our fellows are 
Pelmanising out here. It’s the best cure for that ° fed-up 
feeling’ we are all apt to get while waiting for the return to 
good old civies.” 

At the office there is a vacancy on the staff. 
is @ pile of cuttings from the **‘ small advertisements.’ 
ordinary lot seemingly—nothing to distinguish one 
But what is thi 
Young man Just demobilised. Retjuires 

as clerk. 23 years of age. Shorthand, book-keeping 

Pelmanised brain. Bright, energetic and trustworthy. 
his is something different A *Pelmanised brain.’ Just 
You drop a line and ask him to call. 


On your desk 
A very 
from 


another. 
position 


What is needed 








You lunch with a friend. How do you remember all 
our orders ?” your friend asks the smart and busy waitress. 
ack, with the inevitable smile, comes the inevitable answer: 
‘* Pelmanism, Sir—just Pelmanism.”’ 

Over coffee you pick up the illustrated papers—Punch and 
two others. Each refers to Pelmanism. Two make it the 
subject of illustrations; one of an article. 

DARLING'S LATEST. 

Later, at the club, a barrister-friend strolls in Have 
you heard Darling’s latest ?”’ he asks, speaking of a Judge 
famous for his wit and his erudition. ‘Then he tells the story 
of how the famous Judge, hearing evidence of a highly 
British compound which has made certain great men what 
they are,’ remarked: ‘I thought that was Pelmanism.” 

Nor is that the only phrase of the kind Mr. Justice Darling 
has used. ‘I believe there is a system by which you can 
become a General or an Admiral in a very short time,’ he said 
This time he left tho word Pelmanism out ; 
»bvious 


in another case, 
what he meant was too 


AT THE PLAY. 


A political friend joins the group. He is standing for Parlia 
round a copy of his election address There 


ment, and hand 
Among his many qualifications he states 


is the word again. 
that ‘‘I am a Pelman student 
After an animated conversation on the subject of Pelmanism 


you leave the club and go to a thextr Yousee Arnold Bennett's 
} 


” 


witty play, ** The Title.’ The acting is excellent, the dialogue 
sparkling, and it is like meeting an old friend to hear : 
Mr. Culver : { believe Il’ve found out your secret, 


Mrs. Culver—you’re undergoing a course of Pelmanism 
with those sixty generals and forty admirals.” 

You remember, too, that on a previous night at the | 
revue, ‘*‘ Hullo, America!” Pelmanism was the subject of a 
skit in a topical sketch. 

And so home, as Pepys would say, and, after the usual hualf- 
hour with the Little Grey Books ’’-—to bed 

All the above facts, and you could quote a thousand mere, 
have made the three words ‘** Pelmanism,”’ Pelmanist,” and 
** Pelmanise ’ the current coin of Distinguished 
authors, editors, professors, educationists, scientisis, members 
of Parliament and public men continually advocate the practic: 
of Pelmanism in articles and speeches. 

It is a World-Topic, and everywhere it makes 


Welfare. 
44 EDITIONS! 
World's Most Widely-read Book. 

** Mind and Memory “which tells all about Pelman: 
ism, what it is, and what it does—is now in its forty- 
fourth edition. 

More than three million copies of this booklet have 
been supplied to people who have written asking for it ! 

You should read ‘‘ Mind and Memory.” Only by 


Bpee ch 


for World. 


| getting this booklet and the literature which aceom- 


panies it can you come to a full realization of what 


Pelmanism means to you. 
Amongst its contents you will find the following : 


What Pelmanism Is. 

The Work of the Institute. 

A New Feature of the Course. 
Pelmanism for Women. 

The Scope of the Course. 

An Investigation by © Truth.” 
What Newspapers Say. 

What Prominent Men Say. 
Letters from Pelmanists. 
Letters from Women Peimanists. 
A’ Synopsis of the Course. 
Questions Often Asked. 

How to Enrol fer the Course. 


Write for this book to-day to the Pelman Institute, 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
By return you will receive not only a free copy of 
this book, but alse a reprint from 7’ruth’s famous Report 
on Pelmanism, and particulars showing how you can 
enrol for a Course of Pelmanism at a reduced fee. 

Then you will begin to know that you need Pelmanism 

that Pelmanism is your road to success—that you 
cannot afford to neglect it. Apply to-day (a postcard 
will do) in order to receive the above free by return 


of post. 


46-48 Marke t Stree t, Melbourne ‘ 


Overscas Addresse wy 
Club Arcade, Durban. 


15 Voronto Street, Toronto ; 
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Sir F. H. Cowen, Mus. Doo. | 


writes :—“ I have tried ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes | 


and find them excellent—mild, and at the same time with a 
most pleasant flavour. For a Virginia cigaretie 1 could 
desire nothing better." 
Sir A. M. S. Methuen, Bart., wri'es :—“ Excellen'.” 
Miss Victoria Cross writes:—‘‘I find your ‘De 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes exquisite. The blend 


seems to be absolutely perfect and most delightful in 
every way.’ 


J 


UDGE aman by the company he keeps — —a cigarette, 
by those who smoke it. By this test “ De Reszkes” 
are easily best. 
your admiration. 


‘De Reszke’ 


Rastog' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home anid Overseas, 
also Tobacconists and Stores. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Head Off.ce: YokoSama. 


Yen 48,000,000 
Yen 42,000,000 
Yen 25,000,000 


Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid Up 
Reserve Fund 


The Seventy-cighth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held | 
at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1919, when the Directors } 
submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, | 
and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-Year ended 3ist December, 1918, 
which was duly approved, 

BALANCEK SHEET, 

LIABULITIFS, ¢ 
42,000,000.00 
24,300,000.00 
2,659,095.02 


Capital (paid up) 
Ke serve Fund . 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 

Notes in Circulation 

Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 

Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, 
other Sums due by the Bank 

Dbividends Unclaimed 

Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last 
Account 

Net Profit for the 


546, 170,250.72 
Acceptances, and 
797,899,602.28 


past Hali-y cs 


Yen 1, 
Cash Account 
In Hand 
At Bankers .. 
Tavestments in Public Securities 
Wills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 
hills receivable and other Sums dne to the Bank 
Kullion and Foreign Money 
Bank's Premises, Properties, 


48,348,508.62 
105,010,513,47 


Yeu 
rTROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on 
Bills Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus 
for Officers and Clerks, &c. 
To Reserve Fund 
‘Lo Dividend 
Yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares 
( Ven 4.50 per New Share 
To Balance carried forward to hext 


72,446,452.91 

700,00),00 
2,520,000.00 
8,201, 563.96 


738 868, 016, 87 


"A count 


Tis 
4) 


alance brought forward 50th June, 1918 


. 3,104,002.92 
Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-ycar ending 


Try a box—their quality will win | 


Loadon Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. | 





THE PLEASURES OF PEACE 


After a titanic struggle with the forces of tyr anny 
and oppression, the world has won for itself a 
wholesome respite and deserves a holiday. Por 
the war-weary spirit and fagged brain of the home. 
returning warrior motoring in au 


“Twenty” 
touring car is the best prescription, 
means an expensive one. This famous car, which 
contains all the latest refinements of modern 
engineering and body design, is to be sold at the 
inclusive price of £495. 


and by no 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD. 


HEAD OFFICE -- NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 

Telephone, King's Norton230, Telegrams, “Speedily, Northfield” 

LONDON 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 

MANCHESTER .. 130 DEANSGATE 
And at PARIS and BRUSSELS. 














Soft Delicate and Soothin 
as the Melodious Spinet of Old 


Spinet 





Sist December, 1918 75,764,013.95 


Fen 78,868,016.87 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION GENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c., 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Carlile, D.D., Mon, 
Arch, London, W. 1, 


," payable to Prebendary 
juarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 


arclays,” 


Head 


Cheques crossed “PT 
q! 


icf Secretary, 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. g. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. OW. Deacon, 
Asy., the Hon, Treas 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


srers, at 


Smoking 
Mixture 


A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 
20z.Packets il 
also tn loz.& 40z.Pkts. 


The SuPER CIGARETTE. 
Spinet S23 20..v4 





Tipped 











FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furnitura {a 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Dosiga, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,u14., 238-241 Tottenham CourthRd.,W.! 
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“Practical Utility and _ Intellectual 
Enjoyment the Whole Year Round.” 


The ‘DAVON’ Patent 


MICRO- TELESCOPE 


[—Foaviason sce ia [ i 
A perfect — ae with a 
a . a | a range of 
i ™ 
Microsco pe 
and 











oO vision from 

the invisible 

el " to inflnity, 
elescop) ‘ 


INVALUABLE FOR NATURE STUDY. 
EVERYTHING IS SEEN IN STEREOSCOPIC RELIEF. 


Anything that can be seen with it can be photographed 

with it. Photographs have been taken at a distance of 

15 inches and 70 miles. A new field of observatiag is 

opened up invaluable to the metallurgist or mineralogist. 

Metal Fractures and minerals can be examined in bulk 

with high-power, large field and great depth of focus at 
from 1 to 3 feet from the microscope. 





The Apparatus is a Proved Success. Nothing 
is claimed which cannot be convincingly demon- 
strated to any who care to call. 


“We have tested vour micro-telescope and it will do all von claim 
forit.”"—Ivor P, JoNEs, Esq., Principal, Municipal Training College, Hull, 


VISUAL OUTFITS... .. .. from £20. 
VISUAL and PHOTOGRAPHIC from £30 10s. 


Dzcriptive Brochure “ S" and Illustrations of Photography post free from— 


F. DAVIDSON & CO., 


Manufacturing Opticians (Est. 1890), 


29 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 



















































A CENTURY OF FAME 


is a record of which Bensons of Bristol are justly proud, 
and each year adds to their reputation for importing 
only the very finest of Real Havana Cigars. 

Continuity of management, expert supervision, and a 
determination to be satisfied with nothing but the best, 
are the reasons why “ Bensons of Bristol” is a name 
synonymous with the choicest smokes. 

A Special Selection of Real Allones are offered at 
118s. per 100, size 5 inches, boxed in 25's and 
100's. These choice Havana Cigars are enquired 
for by Connoisseurs who like a delicate but full 
flavoured smoke, 

Bensons of Bristol have supplies of various degrees 
of Fine Havana Cigars to suit every smoker's palate. 
Enquiries stating some idea of price, strength, and size 
required will be dealt with promptly. 


BENSONS’ Every Cigar sent out is thoroughly matured 
GUARANTEE, and ready for i diate enjoy t. 


REAL HAVANAS 


IMPORTED BY 


BENSONS ¢ BRISTOL 


Established RICHARD BENSON i 
s » 59, Broad Street, Bristol. 



















































Don’t be 


“Just too Late” 


They are precious minutes if 


it 


means missing your train. They 
sometimes count in hard cash if 
you fail to keep an appointment and 
lose a business transaction. Don’t 
own a watch that makes you late, 
or gets you there too soon. Be on 
time with a Waltham, the world’s 
best watch. Accurate, reliable, and 


durable for a lifetime. 





Waltham Watches 


Prices vary according | obtainable from _ reli- 
to the grade of move- | able watchmakers and 
ment selected. Es- | jewellers. Waltham 
pecially recommended: movements are fitted 
“Vanguard” and in cases, made by the 
* Riverside "’ grades. Dennison Watch Case 
Waltham Watches are | Co., Birmingham. 
Descriptive Literature Free from 
WALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (I lept. 10), 


125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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The Future 


of your Investments. 


ANY artificial values have been created by the 
War. ‘These may in time revert to their natural 
level. But meanwhile the prudent investor should 

be on his guard against purchasing at an inflated price. 


Ask yourself, before you part with your money— 
whether it be for stocks and shares or for land or for 
house property-—what will this investment be worth in 
5 years time ? 


It is when you apply this criterion 
that you realize the advantages of 








5 per cent. War Bonds over any 
ordinary investment. 








No man can say what an estate or a holding in an industrial 
company will fetch in 1924. But you can foresee with certainty 
the fact that the War Bonds redeemable in that year will be worth 
more than the price of issue; for you have the guarantee of the 
British State to repay the money invested ata pre mium. 


By putting your money into War Bonds you not only ensure 
a safe and substantial income; you provide an effective safe- 
guard against that serious shrinkage of capital value to which so 
many other investments are liable. 


NATIONAL 


War Bonds 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 


On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice between 6 

per cent. Bonds issued at {100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; or 5 per cent. Bonds 

issued at £100 and repayable in 1929 at £105; or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Coitpounded) 
Bonds issued at £101 ; 10: O and repayable in 1929 at £100, 
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HOW I TRIPLED 
MY SALARY 


by a secret learned in one evening 
from 


David M. Roth. 


OU see that child over there filling her 
little pail with sand? Notice how she 

loses most Oo. what she scoops up on the tiny 
shovel before she pours what's left into the 
More than _ half of the sand she starts 
is back on the beach as soon as she lifts 


it ‘wD. 

“Well, she is working with just about the 
same degree of efficiency and in much the 
same way as does the average person’s mind 
in transacting the duties of his profession or 
business. The comparison is not exaggerated 
one bit.” 


The speaker who had expressed himself in 
such a decided way of what seeme d to me 
an shaandity was my old friend Will Brooks, 
whom 1 was visiting at his bungalow, and 
who had made something like a hundred 
thousand pounds since leaving college three 
years before. 


“The big trouble with 
went on, ‘is that their 
the things they learn, 
course of his activities 
is continually coming across valuable know- 
edge, new facts, and ideas, Three fourths vi 
them don’t leave the slightest impression on 
him. He keeps filling up his mind like the 
child with the shovel, but more than half of 
his knowledge runs off like that sand before 
e gets to the place where he can use it. 





pail. 





most people,”’ he 
pds don’t retain 
Every man in the 
—whatever they are- 
























‘Knowledge is simply properly indexed 

acts. E my waking hour we live, whether 
‘he time be devoted to siness, to recrea- 
on, or to reading for asure, will contri- 
ute, if we let it, useful information. If our 
minds are trained to store away facts, 
wherever we come across - em, and recai! 
1em at will, our knowledge is available for 
se at the moment we nee L if. 

Rapid thinking is simply the ability to 
arshal into use on the instant just the 
zh act or word or name li our minds 

‘ y | nd in a flash to 
at has been put 
reference In 











va 1m . 

l 1eC y he we to 
mmon all e fac have bearing 
1 the question in nd, a them in 
ew the right decision, 1 matter how 
U tickly made, f The wcilive 
mind is the or 1, M l activity 1s 
l z iness The mind that does 

R n the hundreds of useful things tha‘ 
I trough it daily is bound to be un- 
, Without resources, fumbling, and 

nce In the end it will be ob liged to 
w before the greater powers of those minds 
that have absorbed the facts, clinched them, 
ndexed them, and restored them for use at 


he moment when their possessi 


{ greater value than pounds 1 


1 will prove 
e bank.”’ 














Brook s was the sort of man to whom I had 
w found it worth while listening. His 
career forms one of those stories of rapid rise 
hat seem so incredible when you do nol 
now the man He had started as most 
ung fellows do at a small salary and with- 
influence of any kind. There seemed 
nothing to distinguish him from other men 
who began work at about the same time 
Yet inside of three years he had become a 
irector and stockholder in the company that 
had first hired him in a minor capacity; and 
is investments in other business activitie: 
netted him an income that had already made 
him @ wealthy man. There could be no 
coubt about his future. 

I reported back for work after my brief 
two weeks’ holiday with ° feeling of great 
ciscontent. Brooks’ talk had put me in & 
mood of self-examination. I had to admit 


that I was about average in the matter o 
mentally recording the facts that came under 
notice, but I never realised before how 

verage was. I down ’’ ever 80 
en ‘in connecting a n and a face as 


most men do, I] continually found it necessary 


fell 


ime 





National Business and Personal Efficiency (Dept. 


and records and references 
that I needed. I made a 
appointments to be kept and 
The big things were fixe 
in my mind clearly enough, but the casual 
things, not important enough to impress 
themselves on me but important enough to 
be immensely useful at the right time 
seemed to slip out of my mind so quickly 
as to convince me that, average or not aver- 
age, My memory needed improving if I was 
to get ahead in a business way. 


to refer to files 
for information 
memorandum of 
duties to be done. 


In addressing even a small group of men, 
I frequently hemmed and hawed, groping 
through my mind for a word or an expres- 
sion, or an illustration or a fact that would 
have strengthened the point 1 was trying to 
make. knew I had lost customers for my 
firm, and with them had lost my own com- 
missions, by my failure to bring in the right 
argument in the right place, thinking of it 
only after the moment had passed and my 
chance had gone. I had seen business deci- 
sions made and had a part in making them 


where a difference of thousands of oe 
would have been made if all the facts had 
been clear in mind at the crucial mome nt. I 
had heard many men offer the excuse “I 
forgot’’ in explanation of a costly error 
made in the transaction of business, 

I reached a decision in my case. And | 
thanked my stars that it had not been 


necessary to learn by any really painful ex 










































perience just how inefficient and dangerous 
to a man’s future an “ average’’ memory 
is. I determined that what I learned was 
going to keep. It was Brooks himself who 
gave me the name of the Standard Art Book 
Co., Litd., publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course. I lost no time in getting in touc 
with them, end was very much surprised 
when they insisted upon my examining the 
entire course beiore paying for it. 

I shall never forget my amazement on the 
evening when | sat down expecting to concen- 

te on the first lesson. was fully pre 
pared for n hour or two of good, hard 
study. In less than five minutes’ reading I 

id the ke d memory, and within 
thirty m1 oft l opener d the book I ha 
found t > that ] i been in need of 
all my t Phe tire cours e was in seven 
simple lessons, eac 9 one of which was a reai 
pleasure, a ill of them together did not 
require the study that I had supposed I 
would have to give to each, 

It was not many months ago that I con- 
sidered a good memory nothing more than a 
curious natural gift, useful enough if you had 
it, but nothing to w st about if u didn’t 
To-day I know that a good, trained memory is 
an absolute necessity to effective work of any 
kind. I have my proof of it in the fact that 
my salary has tripled since I applied Mr. 
Roth’s simple memory principles I am not 
in the millionaire class by any means but lL 
don't see any barrie: ahead that is going to 


keep me out of it. 


SEND NO 


u how easy 


MONEY. 


it is to doub ne 
power in a 
the ROTH 
ing w remark- 


To prove to y 
yes, treble, your memory 
short hours, the Publishers 
MEMORY COURSE are mak 
able offer. Such confidence have they in the 
Course that they are willing send it t> 
you for free examination in your own home 


vf 
< 


to 
i 















Merely write a letter, and the complet« 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, a‘ 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
is back any time within three days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothin 

On the other hand, if you are used, as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course, send only 30s, 
full payment. You take no risk : nd you have 
everything to gain, so post now before the 
introduction price is withdrawn, 


57a), 


THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO.,, Ltd, 


60 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 2. 


HUTCHINSON’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR MAY 
Ready To-day. 
A WESTMINSTER 
PILGRIM 


Seventy ye: of an Organist’s life 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE’S Story 





by himself. Coloured frontispiece 
and 16 fillustrations on separate 
plates. In one handsome volume, 
cloth gilt. 16s. ne 


SPORTSMEN PARSONS 


In Peace and War. By Mrs. STUART 


MENZIES, Author of Women in 
the Hunting Field,” &c. 31 Illus- 
trations on Art Paper. 16s. net. 





IN THE MORNING OF 
TIME 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author eof ‘“ Red Fox,” &e With 9 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of a man in primas val times. 
Thrilling descriptions of the prehistoric 
world, 


oO 


Loose Ends 
By ARNOLD LUNN, 
‘The Harrovians.”’ 


The Obstinate Lady 


o. 


Author 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Blue China 
By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 


The Great Interruption 
2nd Large Edition 


By B. MAXWELL 


Under Blue Skies 








2nd Large Fdition 
By H. DE VERE A\CPOOLE 
The Roll Call 
2nd Large ae yh. 
By ARNOLD SNNETT. 


Wild Youth 


By Sir GILBERT PARKE 
London : HUTCHINSON & CO. 
34 Paternoster Row 





HURST & BLACi 





NEW NOVELS. 65. 9d. net 
THE STAIN 
By ELEANOR NEPEAN. 
A fascinating story in which tt m 
of a woman married to the wro mean i 
| given an entirely novel tw The plot is 
uncommon, the dialogue racy, and th 
denouement most ing 
‘THE SWORD POI NTS 
| OF LOVE 
By MARGARET PETERSON 
A new novel by the author of This 
Lure of the L ye pel Marvis, carvied 
from the hew f London to the wilds ot 
Uganda by her po nter lover, has a hard 
| road to treat her adventur we strange 
| and absorbing 
_ | THEHOLIDAY HUSBAND 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 
| A st ry ott »-day, but not a war st ry. 
Vervain longed for adventure and it 
came to her; at what cost the reader will 
| find told in this favourite author's mos 
finished style. 
WHO CARES ? 
| By COSMO HAMILTON 
Already in 2nd Large Edition 
NURSE BENSON 
By a STIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


The novel of the play. 


THE DEVIL’S PROBLEM 


| 

| By MARGARET WESTRUP. 

| 2nd Large Edition. 

| ~~ HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 
Paternoster House, London, E.C. 
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NOVELS TO READ 
Ready Next Thursday. 
ELINOR GLYN’S New long Novel 


The Price of Things 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 








THE HOUSE OF COURAGE 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE TUNNEL 


By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON. 


7s. net. 


BLIGHT 
By M. FULTON. Cr. 8vo. 


THE SHEEPFOLD 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 


7s. net, 
LITTLE MISS MUFFET 
By ELIZABETH KIRBY. 6s. net, 
A PLAY 


WAR IS WAR 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. Cr. 8yo. 


Cr. 8vo. 


7s. net. 


2nd ed. Cr. Svo. 


3s. Od. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 
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on ® Triumph Motor Cycle can’t hurt it. Few 
engines are so well designed that they can stand 
high “ revving *’ for a sustained period. 

The Triumph design ensures cool easy running 
and efficient lubrication under any strain. The 


UMP 


flexibility. Its wonderful 
range of power gives the same satisfaction edging 
through traffic as it does on speed stunts, It is 
the one motor-eycle that will answer your needs 
—solo or sidecar, : 


scores principally on 


PRICES :—- 
4 h.p., Type H., with Sturmey-Archer 3-speed 
Countershaft Gear .. ee oe .. £87 
2}h.p., Type L.W. -- 54 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY, 
London : 218 Great Portland Street, W. 


Also Leeds, Manchester, and Glasgow. 























| of his craft."—The Times. i 
| this volume he has excelled himsclf in racy description and keenly humorous 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S SPRING LIST 


INCLUDES SUCCESSES IN EVERY CLASS OF LITERATURE 


HAVE YOU READ THE MOST ENTERTAINING 
OF THE SEASON ? 


SWINGS AND ROUNDABOUTS ; 


A Yokel in London. 
By T. McDONALD RENDLE. Demy 8vo. 15s, net 
Ilustrated. . 
If IS GETTING COLUMNS OF REVIEW FULL OF 
APPRECIATION. 

“A real picture of a side of London life that is apt to be forgotten.” says th 
Morning Post, “ many amusing stories.” ‘One of the foremost "exponents 
of the personal note in journalism,” the Dundee Advertiser remarks, * his writi . 
is as bright and purposeful as his after-dinner specches.” “4 delightfulle 
piquant book ” (Aberdeen Journal), “* A bright, vivacious volume ” ( Birminghan 
Post), “ packed with the best stories.” “ Delightfully fresh and humorous” 
(Empire News), “Merry and bright” (Country Life). “An amazing fund 
of knowledge ” (Graphic), “ readable from end to end,” ** Wise and humoroys 
. +. Capital reading” (Referee). sie 
SUCH ARE A FEW OF THE PRESS TRIBUTES TO THE 

JOLLIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


BOOK 





THE TRUTH ABOUT BOLSHEVISM IS TOLD FOR THR 
FIRST TIME IN 


’ 

RUSSIA’S RUIN : 
A Study of Modern Russia. By E. H. WILCOX. Demy 
8vo. 15s. net. 5 
“The most complete and interesting account that has yet appeared of the 
Russian revolution,”’"—Daily Mail. * He prints nothing that he cannot authen- 
ticate, Immenscly interesting.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. “ Mort valuable and 
original.”"—Daily Telegraph, * Enthralling, a real contribution to conten. 
porary history.” ‘‘A thoroughly trustworthy contribution to history,"— 
Observer, P 


READY THIS WEEK. MR. GILBERT CANNAN’S AR. 
RESTING STUDY OF THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF TO-DAY, 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of ‘ Mendel,” “og 
Mole,” ** Young Earnest,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A brilliant study of modern social problems, honestly faced, with many vital 

suggestions for a reconstructive policy. Among the themes discussed are 

Democracy, Patriarchalism, Marriage, and the position of Women as Workers, 


FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY OF ALEC WAUGH'S 
NEW BOOK. 


THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ 


By ALEC WAUGH, Author of “The Loom of Youth.” 
With Illustrations by Captain R. T. ROUSSEL. Crown 
s8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr, Alec Waugh is a young man to be thankful for. . . . Now only just 
twenty, he produces the most amusing war book | have read, and certajnly 
one of the most intelligent. He has the gift of clear insight, of sympathy as 
wide as human nature itself, of playful tolerant humour, To read a book like 
this ... is a sheer delight.”"—Mr. HAMILTON Fyre in the Daily Mail. 


MR. ARTHUR WAUGH’S STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE, 


By ARTHUR WAUGH, Author of ‘ Reticence in Litera- 
ture,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The utterance of a mellow mind and of a high tradition, and of an honesty 
quite as sound as that of the iconoclast.”"—Observer. ‘* The principles of the 
best literary criticism have never changed, and one who has so firm a hold on 
them has no need to be apologetic.”"—Times, ‘* We recommend the book to 
all who wish some steady guiding light amid the mists of literary change that 
enfold us."—Glasgow Herald, “ His studies are as scholarly as they are 
courageous.”"—Sketch, ‘‘ Shrewd critical instinct, and a finely catholic taste.” 


A BOOK FOR EVERY AMATEUR YACHTSMAN, 


By FRANCIS B. COOKE, Author of 
Yachtsman’s Handbook,” ** Cruising Hints,”’ ‘* Seamanship 
for Small Yachts,” ** Yacht Racing for Amateurs,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. With Ilustrations by C. FLEMING WIL- 
LIAMS. 12s. 6d. net, 

“ Most interesting and amusing. . . quaint humour, . . full of adventures.” 
—Sporting and Dramatic News, “Mr. Cooke ‘talks boats’ very pleasantly 
throughout his book; he is seldom too technical to be understood by thcse 
“One of the first authoritics on yachting .. . in 


‘The Corinthian 


sallies,”"—Aberdeen Journal, ‘‘No man who feels the excitement of having 
a plank between himself and the water will be able to read this Dook without 
the greatést interest and enjoyment.’’—Shooting Times. 


TWO REMARKABLE AND VITAL NOVELS. 


THE CITY OF COMRADES 


By BASIL KING. 7s. net. 
The Scotsman calls Mr, Basil King’s new novel “ admirably written and con- 
ecived.” The Daily Express says: ‘T can see in my mind’s eye many men 
hanging on the pages of ‘The City of Comrades,’ and many women weeping 
deliciously over it.” The World notices that “ Mr. King knows howto write 
a story that people will want to go on reading when once they have begun it”; 
and the Queen declares it is “ refreshingly alive with faith in humanity. 


By HUGH LUNN. 7s. net, 
Mr. Hugh Lunn fs a newcomer to the ranks of fiction, whose quality has been 
immediately recognised, The Scotsman calls his book “a fine piece of trag!- 
comedy, with an ingenious climax.” ‘The Daily News says it ‘is an astonishing 
feat,” with “shrewd and amusing comments on prominent men and popular 
systems.” The Daily Mail proclaims it ‘a penetrating study, freshly and 
vigorously written.” The Morning Post finds it “arresting,” and the Sketch 
™ Prilliant and daring.” 


——s 


—E——————— — 
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Hodder and Stoughton 


A FEW OF THE BOOKS 
FROM 
HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
REMARKABLE 


SPRING LIST 








rr 


MUFTI. “:“SAPPER’ 


A long Novel by the inimitable “ — 


Mr. STANDFAST 11. JOHN 
A new Dick Hannay Romance by net BUCHAN 


the author of GREENMANTLE 





THE LASTy. I A N 
MILLION™ HAY 


A new book by the author of THE FIRST HUNDRED 
FHOU SAND. 


The SKY PILOTof ,. RALPH 
NO MAN’S LAND m CONNOR 


A liberty-loving Novel by the author of THE SKY PILOT. 


ALICE-SIT-BY- 365. M. 
THE-FIRE ™ BARRIE 


A new volume in the uniform series of the plays by 
J. M. Barrie. 


THE BRITISH sk 
CAMPAIGN IN «ARTHUR 


FRANCE AND™CONAN 
FLANDERS, 1917 DOYLE 


The fourth volume of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s CLASSIC 
HISTORY of the WAR. 


VICTORY OVER. 1). Sie HUR 
BLINDNESS net PEARSON 


BART., G.B.E. 
Sir Arthur Pearson's wonderjul record of the men of 
St. Dunstan’s. 





— Se 


“SIR 


THE VITALy, 
MESSAGE “Savie 


A companion volume to THE NEW REVELATION, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle's famous book on life after death, 
a 2s. 6d. net edition of which has just been published. 











COUNTRY LIFE 








for 
Country Houses 


LARGE AND SMALL in all 
parts of England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. ‘Country Life’ is the 
chief Advertising Medium for 
Country Houses and Estates. 





‘Country Life,’ the most beautifully 
produced paper in the world, 


Published every Friday, One Shilling. 






On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 


Or from the Offices of “Country LIFE," 20, Tavistock Sereet, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, 











HODDER & STOUGHTON, pubiishers, London, E.C. 4, 





Books You Will Enjoy. 





AH, Mr. GUY, Mr. GUY! 

jy SIDNEY HASTINGS WEBB. 

Illustrated by G. L. STAMPA, 

The famous Punch artist. 6s. net. 
A real Book of Humour, lively and witty, in 
the gayest light comedy spirit. A certaiu 
maker of laughter. 


FURTHER EAST THAN ASIA. 

A Romantic Adventure. 

By WARD MUIR. Os. net. 
A novel of romance and mystery in a fascinat- 
ing setting. The grim secret of the alluring 
island is unique in modern fiction. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE AIR. 
By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON, 

Author of “ Tails Up,” “‘ Glorious Exploits of 
the Air,’’ &c. 6s. net. 
The story of the development of Aircraft in 
relation to the Atlantic Flight. With six 
attractive illustrations by Dudley ‘Tennant, 
Geoffrey Watson, and others. 


CHATS IN SEARCH OF THE 
ANTIQUE. 
By S. A. PHILLIPS. Is. net. 
A book for the small collector. 
“This is a useful book for those in search of 
old stuff.”—Daily Mail. 

To be had of all Booksellers. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT 

& CO., LTD., E.C, 4. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS | 


Descriptive List of New Books free on request | 


THE PACIFIC 


ITS PAST AND FUTURE 


And the Policy of the Great Powers from the 18th Century. 


By GUY H. SCHOLEFIELD, B.Sc. 
With Maps, Index, and Appendix. 15s. net. 

This volume tells in historical fashion the story of the rela- 
tions of Europe and America with the Islands and peoples of | 
the Paeific Ocean, From the moment that the Peace Con- 
ference closes, world polities will gravitate in thai direction 





and the clash of interests will become more intense. This | 


beok is certain to be an accepted authority on Pe | ic history, 


ead perticularly on British relations with Germany, France; 


and other Powers. 


A WAYFARER’S LOG 


By A. ALEXANDER. The Author writes 


from a ripe experience of men and things. He | 


has many stories of absorbing interest to tell 
of the celebrities he has met—of kings, states- 
men, soldiers, and sailors. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HOLOCAUST 


Italy’s Struggle with the Hapsburg. 
PONS. 
“New Europe”’ says: “We most heartily com- 
mend this book to all true lovers of Italy.” 

7s. 6d. net. 


By A. A. 


THE 


TESTING OF CHURCH PRINCIPLES 


By OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Author of “‘ Essays | 
in Orthodoxy,” &c. A study of leading Church | 
questions of the day, set forth with a scholarly | 
and sympathetic thoroughness. 5s. net. 
Cheaper Edition for Students, 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN WATER-COLOUR 


Including some chapters on current-day art by | 
ROMILLY FEDDEN. “If every student in 
every art school, or indeed every one who uses 
the medium, were to read it and act on its advice 
he would be a better artist and a wiser man.”— 
* The Architect.” 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS, 7s. net each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ACROSS THE STREAM 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Dodo,” “ Sheaves,’ &c. 


The story of a boy who has medciumistie gifts, and involun- 
tarily gets imto communication with the spirit of an elder 
brother. As he grows up, these communications cease and 
he develops normally. He then tries to use his gift for un- 
worthy ends, and his brother’s spirit is impersonated by one 
wholly evil, which gets possession of him. In the end he 
regains control of his own soul. 


SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS 


By i z. LAWRENCE, Author of “ Pilgrimage,’ &c. 


That the called ordinary may be the sheath of the wonderful 
is shown by th s Book, whie *h is for lovers of London, a com- 
munity spread the world over. It has originality, imagination, 

amour. 


JOSSELYN ’'S WIFE 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of “ Julia Page,’ &c. 


study by Kathleen Norris of fine and triumphant 
Ellen Latimer is brought from her humdrum life 
ous New York, there to be faeed with 
She faces her difficulties 


Another 
womanhood. 
im the country to luxuri 
tragedy of the crudest and most eruel. 
and wins, and saves the man she loves. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, W.1. 





— 


With a Preface by LORD BRYCE. | _ 


2s. 6d. net- | 








MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Mr. MAUGHAM’S NEW NOVEL 
'THE MOON AND 
SIXPENCE 


1A triumph . .. the book has given me such pleasure and 
entertainment as rarely comes my way.’’—Daily Mail. 





Crown 8vo. 73. net 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY _ 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. net 
‘‘ Combines the value of an authentic history with the 


| ness of a ss romance,’’—Daily £ ue 


attractive 


‘THE PROBLEM OF THE 
PACIFIC 


| By Cc. H. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. Demy 8vo 
Cloth, 12s. net. bebo ace Tos. 6d. net 


OPEN CARE 





WARFARE 


_THE WAY TO VICTORY 

| By PHILIP GIBBS. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. net, 
“An almost indispensable addition to our war library 

—Methodist Rec order, 





THE SINGING CARAVAN 


A SUFI TALE IN VERSE 


By ROBERT VANSITTART. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 








So 


COLLINS’ NOVELS 


READY MAY 15th. 


‘HERITAGE. 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 6s. net 
(Author of “ Poems of West and East,’’) 

Miss V. Sackville-West is well known as a writer of distinguished verse, but 
| this is her first essay in fletion, The story is remarkable for its literary style and 
dramatic value, Herilage is certainly one of the most arresting first novels 
published in the past ten years. 


THE MAN FROM AUSTRALIA. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. net. 

The story of John Darling, who comes from the Antipodes to find his Irish 

cousins, How he finds them amid tragic circumstances; how he loves his 

cousin Aileen, over whom the clouds of tragedy hang darkest ; how he loses and 
finds her, is the main theme of tlie story, 


THE FLOWER OF. THE 
CHAPDELAINES. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. 7s. net. 
A most original romance, which incidentally depicts the old régime of New 
Orleans with delicacy and beanty, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE JERVAISE COMEDY. 





By J. D. BERESFORD. 6s. net. 
“Tt is well told, with ingenuity and charm.’ "—The Ti 
‘A really sparkling little comedy, full of smiles Daily "Mai 4 
MR. MISFORTUNATE. 
By MARJORIE BOWEN. 6s. ret 


“ & moving story, told with that inimitable touch which has made Miss Bowea 
an expert in bistoric romance,”— Aberdeen Daily Journal 


THE SKELETON KEY. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 
(SECOND IMPRESSION.) 
Introduction by G. K. Curesrrerron. 
characteristic Ingenuity.”""-—The Times, 


6s. net. 


“ Marked by 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd., 
48 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS? LIST. 
‘MADAM CONSTANTIA. 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War in the American 
Revelution. 

Edited by JEFFERSON CARTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ ‘ Madam Constantia’ seems to have been designed asa recon- 
diliation between two proud and self-willed nationalities ; and no 
narrative could be more conducive than this romantic tale of a 

’s incomparable daughter to a burial of the hatchet concerning 
the oid unhappy, far-off events of 1780. The ‘ form 
and pressure’ of the time are delineated so artfully as to suggest, 
if not an American, at least an amphibious writer. The atmo- 
sphere is true Carohinian, but the style and technique is English, 
gad notably like that of the author of * Under the Red Robe.’” 

—Tne Times Lrrerary SUPPLEMENT. 

“You may spend an agreeable hour in watching the course of 

Major Crave n’s courtship.” —PuNcH. 





Second Edition, brought up to the Spring of 1919. 
The Control of the Drink Trade 


e a . 
in Britain. 

A Contribution to National Efficiency during the Great War, 
1915-1918. By HENRY CARTER. With Illustrations, 
Charts, and Diagrams, and a New Preface by Lorp D’AnrEr- 
non. 8vo. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net, 
His Grace THE ARcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY says :— 


“The whole position concerning intemperance has been funda- | 


mentally altered by the war. I would very earnestly and seriously 
ask any who remain unconvinced, either as to the necessity or the 
practicability of such changes, to read one book—sane, cool, lucid, 
and absolutely well-informed— The Control of the Drink Trade.’” 





° . . 

History of Zionism, 1600-1918. 
By NAHUM SOKOLOW. With 89 Portraits and Lilus- 
trations, selected and arranged by IskaAEL Sotomons. With 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P. 
In Two Volumes. 8vo. Vol. 1. Now Ready. 2ls. net. 

“ Packed full of historical facts and cogent argument.” 
—BIrRMINGHAM Post. 





Memoir of Kenelm Henry Digby. 
By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B., Author of ‘‘ The Life 
of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire,” &c 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Education and Social Movements, 


1700-1850. 
By A. E. DOBBS, formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ An excellent piece of work, executed with painstaking thorough- 
ness and inspired by whole-hearted sympathy with educational 
ideals.” —-ABERDEEN FREE PREss. 





The Story of King Constantine 
as revealed in the Greek White Book 
By J. SELDEN WILLMORE. S8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Completed Tales of My Knights 
and Ladies. 


By BEATRICE CHASE (Olive Katharine Parr). 
7 Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 5s. net. 
* Must have an enduring interest, both as a record of work done 
and as showing how that work has affected those it helped.” 
—TuE ScoTsMAN, 





With 











Boiler Chemistry and Feed Water 
Supplies. 


By J. H. PAUL, B.Se., F.1.C., Consulting and Analytical 
Chemist. With Diagrams. S8vo. 14s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


Th FAMOUS STOCK of the late Mr. W. J. LEIGHTON. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Btreet, W.1, on TUESDAY, MAY 13th, and Three Following Days, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, 








The SECOND PORTION of the FAMOUS STOCK of the late Mr. W. J. | 


LEIGHTON (who traded as Messrs. J. and J. Leighton), of 40 Brewer Street, 
Golden Square, W. (sold by order of the Executor), consisting of rare incunabula 
and carly printed books; first editions of rare XVIth and AVIJth Century and 
modern English books; works in original Henry VILL. and other English stamped 
bindings ; 
Doves, and other modern presses; extra-illustrated books, &c., and including 
Hore B.M.V., printed on vellum, Paris, J, Pychore and R. de Laistre, 1503, the 
only book known with these printers’ names; Propertius, Liber Atlegiarum, 
Jesi, 1472; Baron, Sermones Declamati, Wynkyn de Worde, c. 1510; Whytford, 
The Martiloge, ib. 1526: Bunyan, Holy War, first edition, 1682; Pilgrim's 
ress, Part I1., first edition, 1684; Chaucer’s Works, Thynne’s first edition, 
1532; Shelley, Queen Mab, first edition, 1813, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


fine specimens of modern bindings; works from the Ashendene, the | 


Macmillan & Co.'s List 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
The Economic Foundations 
of Peace: 


or World-Partnership as the Truer Basis of the 
Teague of Nations. By J. L. GARVIN, Editor 
of The Observer. 8vo. 12s. net. 


A History of the French 

Novel (fo ‘THE cLOsE oF THE toth 
CENTURY). ByGEORGESAINTSBURY, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. Oxon. Vol. 11. From 1800 to 1900. 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Outlook :—'‘ Mr. Saintsbury continues his survey 
from Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand to Georges 
Ohnet and Catulle Mendés. Written with all the 
author’s mastery of literary form and style.” 








Louisbourg from its Found- 

ation to its Fall, 1713-1758. 
By the Hon. J. S. MCLENNAN, Canadian 
Senator. With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 
4to. 25s. net. 

Christopher and Columbus. 
A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Secret City. 
A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Cutting of an Agate. 
Essays by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 
The Irish Times :—‘‘ Had these essays contained uot 
a single fine thought—and they contain very many— 
they would still have been worth the reading. Mr. 
Yeats is the master of a sonorous, dignified, and melli- 
fluous style which reminds one at times of the Eliza- 
bethan writers.” 





Lord Tennyson’s Works. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s Editions of 
Tennyson’s Works are the only complete Editions 
and contain all the Poems still in copyright. 
POEMS. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. 

COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd. 
*,* Catalogue containing complete list of editions 
of Lord Tennyson’s works post free on application. 





= 
Self and Neighbour: 
Au Ethical Study. By EDWARD W. HIRST, 
M.A., B.Sc. 8vo. Ios. net. 

The Times :—‘ Mr. Hirst has a genuinely philo- 
sophical gift ; his criticisms go to the root of the matter, 
and he is well able to originate thought... . On the 
ethical side his book isa contribution of real value 
it does much to fill the gap which is often only too 
visible between moral principles as expounded in theory 
and the motives on which men habitually act.’ 


Papers on Current Finance. 
By H. S. FOXWELL, M.A., F.B.A., Proiessor o! 
Political Economy in the University of London. 
8vo. tos. net, 

The Westminster Gazetie :—‘‘ Students of economics 
and of finance will feel grateful to Mr. Foxwell for 
having collected together in one convenient volume 
the extremely lucid and instructive papers in which he 
has, since the war, surveyed various aspects of the 
financial situation. . . . All are full of the sound know- 
ledge, acumen, and good sense that give them a per- 
manent utility.” 
Botany of the Living Plant. 


By F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Regius Protessor 


of Botany in the University of Glasgow. With 
447 Figures. 8vo. 25s. net. 
The Athenacum ;—‘ This is a comprehensive text- 


book of botany, worthy in every sense of the best 
English tradition of Iucid scientific writing , 
Professor Bower deserves our congratulations and 
our thanks.” 





A Text-Book of Embryology. 
Vol. Il. VERTEBRATES WITH THE EX- 
CEPTION OF MAMMALIA. By J. GRAHAM 
KERR, Regius Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Glasgow. Lllustrated. Med. 8vo, 
31s. 6d, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.O, 32. 
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TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 


MISS FINGAL. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 65. net 


“Tt is now many years since Mrs. Clifford moved and thrilled us with‘ Mrs Keith’s Crime,’ but her new novel shows that 

eho stil! wields the same spell. . . . The old vivacity remains, while the art is more finished, the range of portraiture much wider,” 
—The Spectator, 

“ There is a quality of beauty about this novel which gets more precious with its increasing rarity in modern fiction,” 


LOVE LAUGHS LAST. a 


By Mrs. S. G. TALLENTYRE. 6s. net, 











SIR WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
A Chapter in Medical History. By A. LOGAN TURNER, M.D. Demy 8vo. With Portraits, 
18s. net. 


“The annals of Edinburgh University, and, indeed, of the progress of education in Scotland, have been enriched by 
the publication of the Life of the late Sir William Turner, at one time the distinguished Professor of Anatomy, and then 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University. It deserves a place beside the biographies of Paget and Broadbent,” 

—The Glasgow Herald, 


DR. ARCHIBALD SCOTT OF ST. GEORGE’S, EDINBURGH, 
AND HIS TIMES. 
By the Hon. LORD SANDS, LL.D. (Sir Christopher N. Johnston). Demy 8vo. With Illus 
trations. 16s, net. 


WAR AT SEA. 
Modern Theory and Ancient Practice. By Admiral Sir REGINALD CUSTANCE, G.CB, 
K.C.M.G., C.V.0. Royal 8vo. With Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘“ Admiral Custance has shown himself, as ell who know his former writings would expect, to be singularly com- 
petent to deal with Sea Power. With the eye of an expert in sea warfare and the pen of a ready writer, he has retold the 
stories of naval campaigns already told in their own inimitable way by Herodotus and Thucydides and other ancient writers, 
and he has retold them in the light and language of the accepted modern theory of war. The Admiral’s theme is singularly 
well chosen, and his handling of it is masterly, especially in his statement of the modern theory of war.”’—TZhe Tunes. 


450 MILES TO FREEDOM. 
By Captain M. A. B. JOHNSTON and Captain K. D. YEARSLEY. Crown $8vo. With 
lilustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


PUSHED AND THE RETURN PUSH. By QUEX. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“* Quex’ wins our confidence. His narrative is warm, familiar, and packed with Defoe-like wealth of detail. The 
civilian who wishes to acquire the illusion of war is as likely to gain it from this book as from any that we have seen.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE BENCH AND BAR OF ENGLAND. By J. A. STRAHAN. 5s. net. 
ON PATROL. By KLAXON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


** A volume of verses, as rich and pleasing as any we remember to have seen written from the Fleet during the war.” 
Thee — Army and Navy Gazette. 
“This book is assured of popularity.” —Pali Mall Gazctte. 








“THE MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL THE MAGAZINES.” 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE 


MAY CONTENTS: 


\ Company of Tanks. 3y Major W. H. L. Watson, D.C.M. . How British Prisoners Left Turkey. 

trom the Outposts. An Offensive in Raskam. By L. V.S. B. | By Lieutenant-Colonel E, H. Kerxrve, MC. 

£50 Miles to Freedom—XIl., X11. iit. | The Chimney-Sweeps of Cheltenham. By Atrrep Noyes. 
By Capt. M. A. B. — and Capt. K. D. ‘tee | ‘* Green Bails.’—VI. Bruges. By Pact BEWSHER. 

The Return Push—XVIUIL., XIX. i la a ee | Musings without Method— 

Simon—t.-¥. 7 oe oe | Bolshevism—The Common Path of Revolution—Britain’s Shame—The 

The Story of Our Submarines.—IV. By Kiaxon.| League of Futility. 
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